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GOLD COAST NATIVE INSTITUTIONS: 

WITH THOUGHTS UPON A HEALTHY IMPERIAL POUOY 
FOR THE GOLD OOA8T AND ASHANTI. 

BY CASELY HAYFORa Esq.. 

OF TiiK Innbu Tkmplk, Haurihtku-at-Law, ako or TNK 

Gol.li CilAHT liAlt. 



Advocating the Imperialisation of the Gold Coast and of 
Ashanti on purely aboriginal lines, leading ultimately to the 
Imperialisation of West Africa with a lucid exposition of the 
Native Stote System of the Gold Coast and of Ashanli. and 
the working of the Concessions Ordinance. 

Anglth African ArguB and Gtfld Ctto^f iHobe upeaku of it an 
an'*e|K>ch-mnkingwork in the history of West African thoii;;)iU'' 

Mr. Waltbr ]{. ^VARUKN, LL.B., Ikuristcr-at-Law, in 
West Africa : — *' IIiIh Ixxik I imvo read from covt* r to cover, 
and among its 418 {Kigcs I have failetl to find a dull one. 
It 18 A remarkable work, written by a native thoroughly con* 
versnnt with the KngliHli language and law, and a master of 
the constitution of hid own )rh>|)1o.'' 

The Went African Mail: — ** We recommend a cartful 
perusal of this book." 

The British and South African f/oy/fe.-— "The work 
possesses groat moral and intellectual value, and Im an 
instructive commentary u)»on the cust«>ms and institutions of 
the Gold Coast of which Mr. I lay furl has had a long and 
useful expcrionco, which enables him to s|)cak with weight 
and authority upon the subjiHa.** 

lIuoTOR Maglkoi), Esq., M.A., late Chief Justice of the 
Gold Coast) says : -" How happy I ^houM have Iwcn wh«*n 
proceeding to tiio Gold Coixt^i in 1880 could I have discovered 
such a treasury of information as to the people among whom 
I was to administer justice." 

Professor F. W. Maitland, of Downing (JoIIege, Cam- 
bridge, says: — "It contains much that interests me." 

The Daily Netcs says : — " It is a treatise which commends 
itself by reason of its careful arningement, accurate detail, 
knowledge of local customs and iui>titut\o\\«^^^\iOL'\\»sA\^\x«^\^ 
BugKeBtiotn* tor the improvomont ot Vms\ %i\iftVMMte^<^^ 
likely to be bene/icial (o BritiaVi aii%\ VauVi.* 
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SP Rbadino Room, 

Innkr Templk, 

London, 
mh JtiJy, 1903. 

Deau Dit Blydex, 

I have read with deep interest your article 
" IhIaiii in the Wentcm Soudan " in the October 
nuiiilier of the Journal of the African Society. 

Without Haying that I aj^ree with you in every 
particular, I am fully convinced that the thoughts 
therein expressed are worthy the earnest attention 
and Htuily of all thinking Africans. 

I have pleasure in enclosing herewith a cheque for 
£20, and shall bo glad if you will please direct 
the re-publication in book form of the said article 
together with any other public utterances of yours 
on tliis and kindred subjects you may think fit to 
include. 

In the event of your adopting the course I suggest, 
I shall thank you please to cause to be forwarded to 
mc at Anona Chambers, Axim, Gold Coast, some 
copies of the hook for distribution among our Gold 
Coant friends. 

Yours faithfully, 

CASBLY HAYFORl). 

Dr. R W. Blydkn, 

Portland Hotel, 

I«ondon, R.C« 



INTRODUCTION. 

The claim of Edward Wilmot Blyden to the 
esteem and re;;ard of nil thinking Africans 
rests not so nmch upon the special work he 
has done for any particular people of the 
African nice, as upon the general work he has 
done for the race as a whole. 

The work of men like Booker T. Washing- 
ton and W. E. Burghait Du Bois is exclusive 
and provincial in a sense. The work of 
Edward Wilmot Blyden is universal, covering 
the entire race and the entire race problem. 

What do I mean ? I mean this, that while 
Itooker T. Washin«;ton seeks to promote the 
material advancenient of the black man in the 
United States, and W. R Burghart Du Hois his 
social enfianchisemont amid surroundings and 
in an atmosphere uncongenial to mcial develop- 
ment, Edward Wilmot i^den has sought for 
more than a quarter of a century to reveal every- 
where the African unto himself ; to fix his atten- 
tion upon original ideas and conceptions as to 
his place in the economy of the world ; to point 
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out to bim his work as a race among tbe 
races of men; lastly and most important of 
all, to lead him back unto self-respect. He 
has been the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness all these years, calling upon all thinking 
Africans to go back to the rock whence they 
were hewn by tbe common Father of the 
nations — to drop metaphor, to le^iru to un- 
learn all that foreign sophistry has encrusted 
upon the intelligence of the African. Bom in 
the West Indies some seventy years ago and 
nurtured in foreign culture, he has yet re- 
mained an African; and, to-day he is the 
greatest living exponent of the true spirit of 
African nationality and manhood. 

To emphasise an ini^Miitant consideration. 
In the Afro-American school of thought the 
black man is seekin<; intellectually and 
materially to show himself a man along 
the lines of progress of the white man. In the 
African school of thought, represented by Dr. 
Blyden, the black man is engaged upcm a sub- 
limer task, namely, the discovery of his trueplace 
in creation upon natural and rational lines. That 
is the Btriking difference belwee\k \>i^ Vw^ 
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^reat schools of the thinkers of the race. And 
it has been the work of Edward Wilmot 
Blyden to accentuate this difference ; and, to- 
day, he, of whom we are all so proud, is the 
leach'ng thinker of the latter school of thought. 

Apairt from the ma{;netismof his personality, 
the great influence of Dr. BIyden over the rising; 
thinking; youth of the race, lies in the fact that 
he has revealed in his writings and utterances 
the true motive power which shall carry the 
nice on from victory unto victory. And all he 
has to Miy to his people, summing up his 
teaching in one wonl, is : ** Man know thyself." 

The voice that was aforetime crying solitarily 
in the wilderness has suddenly boccmie the 
voicre of a nation and of a people, caUing unto 
their kindred across the Atlantic to come buck 
to their way of thinking. Wo notice with a 
pang the ** strivings after the wind " in which 
our bnuhren in America are engaged, and 
we nsk them to-day to return to first prin- 
ciples and to original and racial conceptions — 
to those cooling streams by the fountains of 
Africa which would refresh their souls. 

To le' 'sible doubt as to my meaning, 
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Afro-Americans must bring themselves into 
touch with some of the general traditions and 
institutions of their ancestors, and, though 
sojourning in a strange land, endeavour to 
conserve the characteristics of the race. Thus 
and only thus, like Israel of old, will they be 
able, metaphorically, to walk out of Egypt 
in the near future with a great and a real 
spoil. 

Edward Wilmot Blyden is a leader among 
leaders of African aboriginal thought ; and lest 
a prophet should be without honour among his 
own kindred, I am happy in this introductory 
note to have, among others, the privilege and 
the opportunity of giving him the recognition 
that is his due. 

CASELY HAYFOKD. 

January 4, 1905. 

AxiM, Gold Ck>AST, West Afuica. 




WEST AFRICA.* 



I Am to a<hlrcH8 you this aflcrnoon on West 
Arrica— alarge and import;int subject— too large 
an«l too impoitant to be dealt with within the 
limits to which circumstances confine me. An 
hour, or oven two houi*s, would be a very 
short time for a speaker on West Africa to 
do anything like justice to his subject unless 
he had the power of miraculous condensation. 
A whole book would be necessary to deal with 
so vast and comprehensive a subject — nay, 
sevend books. Miss Kingsley did not think 

* Athlr^m Mivertd hefvrt Liver/toitl Chamlier of Oomvterce^ 
SeidetHber, 190U 
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2 West Africa before Europe. 

she had exhausted the subject when she had 
devoted to it three books, besides lectures and 
letters; so that, if forgetful of the imposed 
limitations I happen to exceed the time, I 
hope the Chairman will be good enough to 
give me a gentle reminder. 

Miss Kinosley 

But what shall I say of West Africa after 
Miss Kingsley ? What I am able to do now, 
and what probably I am expected to do, is to 
pMS^ in rapid review from the African stand- 
point the various agencies which in the in- 
terest of ciyitisation and progress, arc at work 
in West Africa. But I cannot pi-occed with- 
out saying a word of Miss Kingsley. Brief as 
was my acquaintance with her, I recognised in 
her a spirit sent to this world to 8cr\'e Africa 
and the African race in a way in which it was 
not given to others to serve them. Miss 
Kingsley was one of those simple beings — 
would there were more of them — to whom 
nothing seems an impossibility that is noble 
and just. She believed in spite of all appear- 
ances, in the strong sense of justice, and in 
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the sincere aspirations of her countiymen after 
whatever things are lovely and of good report, 
and it was a source of grief to her that they 
were so often misrepresented, or misrepre- 
sented themselves among races alien to them. 
After her two visits to Africa, entirely in the 
interests of science, where she studied the 
African in his native home, she returned to 
England with a deep sense of the injustice 
done to that son of the tropics by her people, 
through an cntii*e misunderstanding of him ; 
and she gave the remainder of her. life — 
shortened, alas, by her labours in Africa — 
to introducing the African to Europe, and 
pleading for more patient and accurate study 
of his character and idiosyncrasies, his cus- 
toms, and his institutions. 

The African Society. 

She recognised the imperial work and 
destiny of her race. She honoured such men 
as the weaker races everywhere honour— as 
John Bright, W. R Gladstone, John Morley, 
Frederick Harrison; but she saw that the 
genius and imperial work of Great Britain^ 
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even at times in its military aspect — were 
necessary in the permanent interest of hu- 
manity, and that while the nation could not bo 
prevented from obeying its calling and the 
impulses of its instincts, it might, by accumti! 
knowledge, be prevented from inflicting in tla^ 
prosecution of its work unnecessary e\ils upou 
races who come under its controL This know- 
ledge on behalf of the African she strove to 
impart; and it is this knowledge which the 
African Society (founded in memory of her), 
with the Marquis of Ripon as its president, 
taking up her mantle, was established to dif- 
fuse. The members of this society believe that 
intimate knowledge of, sympathy with, and, 
therefore, access to the heart of the people 
governed, are more truly divine conditions of 
Qoverament than superior might or wis>dom 
without those qualifications. The work of the 
African Society, thei*efore cann«)t be regarded 
as divorced from the imperial idea. Its raison 
d6tre is to recognise that idea, and, if possible, 
to adjust it upon the only true basis apon 
which any idea can be stable and fruitful, and 
not fitful and mischievous, and that is the 
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basis of knowledge, of truth, of justice, and of 
righteousness. 

Thk Impenktkablenkss ok Afuica. 

For thousands of years Africa has been 
the object of European curiosity and effort, 
but with results so little sivtisfactory to the 
ancients that, notwithstandint;^ the great con- 
({uests of Itonio on that continent, in spite of 
her overthmw of the mightiest State that ever 
held sway over the destinies of that land, 
Augustus Civs;ir, who reigned during the most 
tlourishing period of the Eternal City, in his 
last will and tesbuuent advised the Romans 
never to invade Africa. 

There ai-o but scanty records of the ancient 
history of the west and north-west portions of 
that continent. We have glimpses of the 
Mediternmean coast, but no data by which to 
trace the early conditions of inter-tropical 
Africa. After the fall of (*arthage, had the 
K'^mans not been so much carried away by 
vindictive impulses, had they allowed the 
ample records of the Carthaginian Empire to 
survive the wreck of the State of Uamilcar, 
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Hannibal, and Hanno, we should now be in 
possession of data which might help to su;;- 
gest new methods or modify existing methods 
of dealing with the African problem. But, 
alas, we know nothing of those brilliant 
periods which witnessed in £<|iiatorial Africa 
the exploits of Hanno, or the expeditions of 
King Solomon. Our knowledge of the piist 
begins with the enteiprisos of the Portuguese 
in the fifteenth century ; they, followed by the 
Spaniards, made noble efforts to open up and 
improve the western portions of the continent. 
But the discovery of America turned them 
from their exploitations. Columbus lived at 
Elmina, on the Gold Coast, and it is said at 
Benin, before he undertook his gix^at journey 
for the discovery of a new continent. Not- 
withstanding the vast and expennive prepara* 
tions put on foot at that time by Portugal for 
occupying Africa, Columbus saw that tho 
country was impossible for European colonisa- 
tion. The same instinct, or inspiration, that 
attracted him westward in search of new 
countries, repelled him from West Africa as a 
home for his raca Elmina, now more than 
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four hundred yeai*8 old, where he planned his 
trans- Atlantic enterprise, is still only a trading 
village, hardly ever visited even by the omni- 
pi*esent steamers of Elder, Dempster & Co. 

So far as the pist relations of Europe and 
Africa are concerned, the views of Mr. Mere- 
dith Townsend, in his interesting book recently 
published on *' Asia and Europe," might apply. 
''The fusion of the continents," says Mr. 
Townscnd, ** has never occurred," and in the 
author*8 best judgment will never occur. 

*«'nio Eniit bowed low before the bla«t, 
III patient, deep disilaini 
8he let the legions thunder past, 
Then plunged in thought ngnin." 

When the Most High divided the nations, and 
their inheritance, and when ho separated the 
8(>ns of Adam, ho set the bounds of the 
peoples ; and so far as Africa and Asia are 
concerned, those bounds will never be obliter- 
ated or permanently transcended. 

We are now living in days of more serious 
and comprehensive attempts to deal with 
Africa. Science, we are told, is an irresistible 
agency, overcoming all things, and, therefore, 
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it is urged, what the ancients could not ac- 
complish, what 400 years of modem effort has 
not been able to effect, will now l>e realised by 
scientific appliances. 

Modern Effort in Wk.st Africa. 

I believe in the future extensive lactations — 
amicable and fmitful and permanent relations 
— between Europe and Africa, but I believe 
that to bring these relations about and to 
foster them for the niutnal goo<l of the two 
continents, two facts, the one physical and the 
other political, upon which Miss Kingslcy 
frequently and justly insisted, must Ikj recog- 
nised by the people of both countries — by 
Europeans on the one side, and by Africans 
on the other. The facts ai-c these : — 

"First. — Tropical Afriai is unfit, and will, 
as long as astrononn'cal conditions are as they 
are, remain unfit for colonisation by a white 
population. 

Secondly. — It is a region suitable for Euro- 
pean trade colonization. 

** The extension of our Empire there,'' said 
Miss Kingsley, "does not necessarily mean 
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subjugating the native and taking from him 
his lands and property^ and the men up here 
wlio may so engineer our Imperialism are not 
true Imperiah'sts ; they are remainders over 
from the CouncilIoi*s who sent his late Majesty 
Philip of Spain down the road to ruin. This 
policy of creating an agmriaui grievance in 
tropical Africai is a policy neither profitable 
nor just; there is neither gold nor good in it, 
iand it is one you will not pursue if you will 
give the same amount of earnest thought and 
consideration to Imperialism that you give to 
the grievances of cyclists about the state of 
the i*o;ids. On the other hand, with those who 
I say we have no moml right to take over the 
'whole of tropiail Afriai, I have no sympathy. 

There is a thing in tn»pic2d Africa, 

even in the most highly developed native part, 
West Africa that no native has, so in taking 
it, we are not stealing it from him. That thing 
is the 01)erhoheit. There is no English word 
for it — it means the power to rule at the top 
of things, the power to enforce peace among 
peoples, to secure commei*cial communication, 
<vDd provide an ultimate couit of appeal in 
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matters of justice, to be king over kings, ruler ' 
over many peoples. This power that we steal/ 
from no one, we have every right to have — it 
does not need to ste^il the natives' land. The 
other policy we can pursue in tropical Africa, 
the Landeslioheit, is one we have ncithcn* right 
to, nor use for, in tropical Africa. AVhut we 
want there is not Landchoheit, but Obcrhoheit. 
It is not imperially necessary for us to steal the 
natives' land in deadly West Africa, and give 
the true Negroes in their home an agmrian 

grievance if you must stoal things, for 

goodness' sake steal something useful." 

Great Britain in West Africa. 

Now let us consider the agencies whicli are 
ab present in operation for the pmcticiU and 
effective amelioration of conditions in West 
Africa. We must regard, as first and foremost, 
the civil or political agencies. It must 1h) 
admitted— it cannot be denied — that they have 
effected during the last century, cspcciiilly 
during the Victorian era, wonderful revolutions 
in that portion of the continent. Great Britain 
has been the most strenuous and self-denying 
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of the political agencies, but, owing to climatic 
hindrances, which have not been friendly to a 
continuity of policy, based upon an accumte 
apprehei^ion of things, the British Govern- 
ment has not achieved the results which a 
hundred years of contact ou|*ht to have 
effected. The policy, for the most part, has 
been one of laissez /aire. The fact is, that 
t luring the greater part of the century which 
has just expired, time and money and lives 
wei*o devoted to getting the slave trade out of 
the way, and counteracting its disintegmting 
etfects. When that diaboliail system Iiad 
been destroyed both by British naval enter- 
prise and the downfall of slavery in America, 
both the great English politic^U parties came 
to the conclusion that the policy of England 
should look to a gradual withdrawal from 
West Africa, excepting prolmbly Sierra Leone, 
leaving the natives to the government of them- 
selves. 

This decision was owing also to the expec- 
tation that the extinction of slavery in America 
would lead — as was indeed suggested in one 
of President Lincoln's Messages— to a whole- 
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sale emigration of deported blacks frnrn 
America to the fatherland, and the idea in 
the minds of these sti\tesmen prolmbly was tci 
place no hindrance in the way of this influx of 
repatriates. But when it was found that the 
peculiarities and exigencies of American poli- 
tics would detain the blacks in the land of 
their exile for time indefinite, and when the 
"earth hunger" referred to by Lord liii>on the 
other day begsin to take possession of certain 
Continental powers, compelling; Bismarck, that 
far-seeing statesman of " blood and iron." to 
suggest an international conference tt> discuss 
the situation in that vast " no man's land," sis 
it was ciUled ; and when, as a result of that 
conference, a partition of Africa was made on 
the map, then Kngland began to realise th^' 
mistake of her latftsez fuire policy, and ti> 
awake to her rights and duties in connection 
with West Afriai. Within the last few vears 
a great statesman has come to the front at the 
Colonial Office who, ?mpiitient of the slumber 
of years and the larheif of the past, has brought 
unaccustomed, we may say abnormal, activity 
to the '' development of that portion of the 
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estates of the Empire/' which has Iain fallow 
for generations, nay for thousands of years. 
Then the pendulum, having swung too far to 
the left, was made, for a time, to swing too far 
to the right. But it is now happily regaining 
itsnoional 08cilIation,and fruitful and beneficent 
arc the prospects before England and the 
native owners of these ** undeveloped estates." 
Next to England in protracted political work 
in West Africa is France. 

FuAXCE IN West Ahiica. 

Franco has a |x;culiar work to do for West 
Africai -a work nmch needed, and suited to 
the genius of the Celtic race It was my 
privilege a few months ago to visit the French 
Ivory Coiu?t — regions which, before the Franco- 
Liberian Treaty of 1802, were in Liberian 
territory, and I was not only satisfied, but 
delighted with the results so far of French 
administration upon the life and prospects of 
the natives. I made careful enquiries of 
civilised native traders from Sierra Leone and 
other settlements on the Coast who came on 

%rd the stoamor from the various tiuding 
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stations, m to tlioir condition and opportuni- 
ties under French rule. They all emphasised 
the fact of the encouragement and nssistance 
afforded them in the prosecution of their enter- 
prise by the local authorities. I \va« at first 
somewhat sceptical as to the result on the 
native population of the transfer of those 
territories from Liberia to Fmnce, hut after 
actual observation all my doubts wcitj re- 
moved. France is doing her part to pjicify 
West Africa, to improve her material con- 
dition, and to giye an opportunity for i>er- 
manent progress to the sons of the soil. 

The contribution of the French to the civili- 
sation of Africa evidently springs not only 
from what they have in common with all man- 
kind, but from what is special to themselves. 
France is France, England is England. France 
can do for Africa what England cannot do, and 
England can do for Africa what France cannot 
do. This all thinking Africans recognise, and all 
gladly co-operate with each nation according 
to the measure in which their systems accord 
with native ideas and native customs and 
traditions. And there seems to be more of 
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this confonnity in tlic FrcriCh methods than in 
the mora rigid and unimnginativo system of 
the Anglo-Saxon. Wlmtevor there is among 
the natives of original, nicy, or romantic 
interest is not perishing nnder French admin- 
istration, therefore Miss Kingsley chose, as 
the pi*opcr field for her i*escaix)hes into West 
African life and character, the French settle- 
ments. And to the credit of the French this 
mnst l>e said : tliat Miss Kingsley should have 
been able to suffer the physical discomforts, 
the social and intellectual inconveniences, and 
the mental strain inseparable from the effort 
to acquire that wide and profound knowledge 
which she exhibited of the religion of the 
natives and the meaning of their customs, was 
owing not less to the French rCgime than to 
her own unique and incomparable genius. 

The next important political agency in West 
Africa is compamtivoly a now comer. 

Germany in West Africa. 

The Germans have only recently entered the 
field, but, as apt pupils, have already mastered 
the situation. They are taking their part with 
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intelligence, energy, and capital. In com- 
mercial thoroughness and »uccess only the 
English are their superior. Tlieir steuinerH 
are found in every inlet and outlet along the 
Coast. Tlieir settlements in Togohind, ad- 
joining the Gold Coast Colony, are becoming 
important centres of trade. Not long ago 
these settlements were only clusters of native 
huts. Little Popo is nipidly incix*a.sing in 
material position. In March last, when I 
visited it, I saw large buildings of recent con- 
struction, or in progress of constiiiction, in the 
latest European style of l>eauty and solidity, 
but ada[>ted to the climate. They are chietly 
Government buildings, for oiliccs and otiicial 
residences, a few trading factories, with groui)s 
of native houses interspersed, and extensive 
groves of cocoanut trees in the iMckgi-ound. 
There are two churches hei*e, and a lai^e, 
commodious, abundantly equipped hospital, 
with ample grounds for cattle, and a fine 
vegetable garden. A skilful physician of many 
yeaiV expenence on the (-oast pi*esides. 
I counted from the deck of the steamer iietwon 
forty and hfty bead of cattle grazing ueat xXit^ 
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hospital. Hither come invalids from the 
neighbouring settlements for rest, attention, 
and recupemtion. There are as yet visible no 
signs of segregation. Lome, the other German 
settlement of importance in these parts, ha^ 
a similar development and gives a similar 
promise. I learnt that the experiments in 
cotton culture by American experts was being 
vigorously prosecuted. Tliere are other though 
smaller German settlements in Togoland, all 
proving by the activity visible in them that 
Gennany is in West Africa to stay, and come 
to give her desirable quota to its development 
and prosperity. 

Wheub tiik Safety of Afuica LiKa 

I liuve brietly called attention to the work 
in which the three greatest (»f the Eui*opean 
Powers are engaged, each pursuing its own 
coui*se, in its own way, of its own lines, with 
apparently very little heed on the work of, or 
symjiathy with the others. I liave sometimes 
felt that the safety of the African lies in the 
antagonism among themselves of the invaders 
of his country] but I have also felt that the 
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European traders and other agencies on the 
Coast would be able to accomplish more for 
uniform and permanent progress if there were 
more of mutual sympathy and trust among 
them. Notwithstanding the alleged partition 
of Africa, those who travel along the West 
Coast can detect little of practical occupation. 
Hundreds of miles sometimes inter\'cne be- 
tween individual Europeans, and these in- 
dividuals often of different nationalities. It is 
difficult to see how, under such circumstances, 
i.e.9 the constant striving for ascendency or 
precedence in trade or politics on the part of 
restless and divergent individualities, and the 
absence of any concurrent interest, there cam 
be any sustained, any concentrated, influence, 
upon the African or his country. I had an 
example of the absence of any common senti- 
ments during my voyage along the Coast a few 
months ago to which I have referred. At 
nearly every port at which we stopped we 
found that a German steamer was either in 
port or had just left, taking the cai^o which 
had perhaps been promised to our enterprising 
skipper. On arriving at a port, which shall 
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here be nameless* the captain eagerly dressed 
himself, not trusting now to the second mate, 
to go ashore in search of a cargo, having to 
confront a heavy surf. When he returned 
somewhat damaged by the waves, I safd, 
"Well, Captain, did you succeed?" "Not 
much/' he answered, resignedly. '' There is 
only one white man ashore there : that is 
Swanzy's agent, the others are Germans." 
Ever}'body is a foreigner to the ordinary 
Enj^lishman. He is always the centre. Be- 
yond him all are outsiders. Even so 
enlightened a person as Miss Kingsley con- 
fessed to something of the same feeling. And 
there is sometimes tliis parochial feeling in the 
Englishman with regard to different sections 
of his own conntry. Some years ago I arrived 
in the Mersey in one of the steamers from the 
Coast, whicli had taken in a number of passen- 
gers At Madeira. We were anchored for some 
time in the river, waiting for the health officer 
to board the ship. For some reason or other 
he was detained on shore or somewhere 
else beyond the usual time. While most of 
^iie passengers were silently grumbling, a 
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nervous Londoner who had come off at 
Madiera, unchastened by the discipline gained 
on the Coast by necessary and unnecessary 
delays, and anxious to catch a particular train, 
walked up and down the deck in great irrita- 
tion, exclaiming, '* This is why I hate to come 
to these foreign ports ; in London we should 
have been ashore long ago.** 

The next political agency in West Africa, and, 
without doubt, the least in esse, though of large 
promise in passe, is the Republic of Liberia. 

The Republic of Liberia. 

This young nation is making a heroic 
struggle to hold her position ; but, of course, 
owing to her methods so far, growing out of 
her peculiar circumstances, she will continue 
the struggle, and with no other rcsult than a 
struggle unless she abandons those methods 
which contradict the tendencies of modem 
requirements. She must nolens roiens be 
drawn ultimately into the whirlpool of foreign 
activities which surround her. Yet the Re- 
public cannot be said to have failed, nor, 
considering her rich and valuable resources, can 
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she be said to be bankrupt. Her first citizens — 
the founders of the Colony and the organisers 
of the new State — were Negro emigrants 
from America fresh from conditions far 
from favourable to the development of 
manhood and self-reliance. They, never- 
theless, after a leadership of less than 
thirty years, assumed the reins of Government 
in 1847. Everybody will remember tliat 
striking picture which appeared in Punch not 
many years ago, called ** Dropping the Pilot." 
It was an imprassive picture, and the whole 
civilised world was moved to min«{Ied emotions 
by it. It was impressive because of its sug- 
gestivencss. It was a symbol of separation 
between the past and the future. It was 
considered that the new captain who was to 
take the helm of the ship was inexperienced. 
Great destinies hung upon that event. Some- 
thing likt) this, in its seriousness, was that 
which took place on July 26, 1847, when the 
Uberian craft took leave of its leader and 
guide of thirty years. The little ship ventured 
upon the sea of nationality, and for a time 
ed without recognition. The mother 
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country, owing to its " |)eculiar institutions/' 
could not even signal its welcome to the new 
born baby. England, in the person of Loixl 
Palmerston, espied the new craft, tossed on a 
boisterous sea, wondered at its temerity, but 
on close inspection thought it showed ** the 
promise and potency of life," and gave the 
inexperience<l pilot at the helm, in the name 
of Great Britain, a masters certiiicate. Hhh 
was soon endorsed by France, then by Ger- 
many, and other Powers. For half a-century 
this craft, amid various and tr}'ing vicissitudes, 
has been holding its own *' by the hardest." as 
they say in Ameriai. She has had to confnmt 
** rock and tempest roar." but her ^roati*st 
perils have arisen from *' false lights along the 
shore." She has now come to the [)«irting of 
the ways Two channels arc befoi*e her. She \ 
must ariive at a decision or sutler worse 
things. Those who launched the ship have all 
passed away. Their successors now on the 
deck are not immigrants, but the children of 
immigrants, all educated in Liberia The 
President and his Cabinet, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, the members of the Legisla- 
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turo, the Commissioners now in England, all 
rccoivcd their training in the Kepublic. Xow 
it must appear that there must liavo been; or 
must be, an aitluencc of educational facilities 
in Liberia to have prmluced such results. It 
is evidencci also, that a country which has 
done so much might l>e able to do more if she 
will avail herself of the assistance and co- 
operation of which a pist mistaken policy lias 
deprive<l her. That she is anxious to eschew 
the shortsighted policy of the past, the pres- 
ence of her Conunissioners in England is j^roof ; 
and we may safely predict that the Republic 
will before long range itself among the pro- 
gressive and productive agencies of the times. 

LniKRiA, "A British Colony in Evervthino 
BUT THE Flag." 

And what, it appears to mo. should have 
pnictical interest for every British subject, is 
that Lilicria is a British Colony in everything 
but the Hag. We have everythmg that the 
Union Jack symbolises, except its financial 
significance And this we are now appealing 
^ou to assist us to get We have the 
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language, the laws, the litemture of Great 
Britain. All the prominent men of the 
Republic supply themselves regularly wfth tho 
leading ergaus of Biitish public opinion. 
Times, Daily Netv^f, Staadan/, Teleyraph, &r , 
with the Liverpool Merr.vry^ Port, Courier^ 
Manchester Guardian, Spectator, Satnrdaff 
Retietv, West Africa, &c., ciixjulate in Liberia 
side by side with the New York Tribune, Snn, 
hlreiiinff Port, &c. • Standanl English and 
American books are in our libninc.**. In* 
dignation and an abhorrence at the recent 
dastardly attack on Mr, McKinley will be felt 
as keenly in Liberia as in Liverpool. We read 
a greater variety of English litemture than 
many an Englishman in England Lil>eria, 
then, is an independent English-African State 
in Africa. We would not if we could, an<l we 
could not if we would, alienate our intellectual 
allegiance to Great Britain* for that allegiance 
is a guarantee of political and religious liberty 
and stimulus to the highest possible human 
attainment We consider it to be a great 
privilege to say 

" We iipeak the liingaii|{e 8iifikefi|ieiire ^pike,** 
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even if we cannot add, with regard to the 
whole of our population, ** we hold the truth 
and morals Milton held." And I do not sea 
why we should not, for Milton was an all- 
round man in politics as well as in religion. 

The Commercial Agency in West Africa. 

The next agency in operation in West Africa 
which makes for improvement is the commer 
cial agency. The observant stranger who visits 
Lomlon for the first time is sfmck with those 
remarkable words over the entrance to the 
lloyal Kxchange, ''The earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof.** And the Divine Creator 
and proprietor has seen fit to place this fulness 
at the command of the children of Japheth ; 
(fO<l shall enlarge Japheth and to him He 
has given the means for the distribution 
of the earth's resouroes in the interest 
of humanity. In the hands of China, 
Jai)an, India, or Africa, the resources wouhl 
not be distributed. Anil that branch of the 
Japhetic race which is most prosperous is that 
branch which is most liberal in its method of 
distribution, which unfetters commerce and 
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breaks down the barriers of trade. The possi- 
bilities for European commerce in West Africa 
are practically unlimited^ and England has 
done more than any other nation to create, 
footer. ancTclovclop commerce in that countr}% 
ami Enjgland will, as is justly her ilue, reap 
most of its rewards in future. 

Buttlils work of di^'tribution, of development 
cannot be pushed without help — without 8ul>- 
ordinate assistance. And the procuring of this 
assistance brings up the lalmur ciuestion. 

Thk Laik)uk Qi:estiox. 

Labour, like overy other exchang«*able com- 
modity, adjusts itscjlf in Africii, as fl>cwhero, 
to the law of supply and demand. In former 
days lab.)ur in West Africii wais abundant and 
cheap, because there was compamtively no 
demand for it. In still earlier times it Wiis 
a drug, and was in inexhaustible (luantilies 
exported to the Western Hemisphere to help 
build up the waste places in the New World. 
But now times have changed, and men have 
changed with them. Hy your irrepn^ssible 
enterprise, your genius for commeixro, you have 
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introduced conditions which have increased, 
/ and ni*e continually increasing, the demand for 
V^Iabour. But it is plentiful for the purchaser 
who will pay the price for it. One of the 
drawbacks to the supply, it seems to me, lies 
with some of those wishing this labour. They 
arc 8urpn.se<l that people in the bush should 
not subuiit to the price they lay down and are 
willing to |Kiy. They think that, as it seems 
to then), these men are houseless and without 
ch>thes, they ought to welcome everything 

/ brought to them in the way of what are con- 
hiilored necessaries in Europe, and pay for the 
privilege of working to get those things from 

\ those who imfKirt them. Ihit the only thing 
necessairy and indispensable for the existence 
of man in that tropical garden of Eden is food. 
If he (mly dresses the garden and keeps it, he 
can get his apron leaves or his coat of skin 
which he often am do witlumt, an<I the trees 
of the ganlen yieUl him all the year round 
more than enough for his food with the slight- 
est eiloit on his |mrt. The wearing of clothes 
is optional with him. Like the happy piir in 
^le Garden of Eden, he needs clothes only 
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when he has touclied the tree of knowldege. 
I have tmvelled through regions in the hinter- 
land of Seirra Leone and Liberia, where the 
greater part of the population wear no clothes 
at all, where indeed it is fashionable not to 
wear clothes, where a woman appearing in 
what in Europe is called full di^css would bo 
an impertinence. The Spectator a few weeks 
ago (August 24), has a few very appropriate 
remarks on this subject. ** ^\ e are too apt to 
think," says that able journal, 'Hhat people 
who have not our special bmnd of civilisation 
are pining for it, and would adopt it at once if 
only they knew how. In reality, they very 
often despise the very things we think speci- 
ally important, and would rcganl with horror 
and as something per se degrading what we 
believe to be the proofs of the higher culture/ 
The Spectator says that, and it is tine. 

The Unpracticalitv ok Forck as a Means 
OF Procukino Labour. 

Civilisation increases human wants and hu- 
man needs. There are some things that the 
civilised man in Europe must have and he 
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procures them at any cost. Civilisation has 
attained its highest point where nature forces 
man to work. Certain luxuries in these 
countries become necessities. The tropical 
/man is in the condition of the wealthy heir. 
He has everything ready to his hand. No 
climatic whip urges him on. Why then should 
he work unless he wishes to ? The man of the 
temperate region or the cultured man any- 
where has no option ; his needs are inexorable 
and must be supplied. We had, during the 
American Civil War, an impressive illustration 
of the stem and unyielding demands of civili- 
sed conditions. Cotton was king in those days. 
lie held absolute sway over the manufacturing 
and comniercial markets. The New England 
manufactui*er and New York merchant actually 
sent across the Atlantic and purchased cotton 
in Liverpool, the cotton which they could not 
do without, but could no longer procure from 
New Orlcann and Mobile. Of courae, the 
quantities they got were small, but I am 
calling attention to the fact of the prassure 
imposed upon them by the conditions. So you 
are creating conditions in Afnca in which 
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you must have labour; therefore, if you 
expect permanent success, you must pay 
for it. 

Some are advocating compulsory labour — 
the compound system in vogue in South Afri&i 
Surely the present conditions in South Africa 
should furnish no encouragement for the adop- 
tion in West Africa of any of the methods 
adopted by the enterprise of Europe towanls 
the natives of that country. 

I must again invoke the endorsement of tho 
Spectator as to the untoward consequences 
which must follow any unjust or cruel treat- 
ment of the natives ; how they who sow the 
wind reap the whirlwind in Africa as else- 
where. In opening a very striking article on 
"The Boers and the Natives," the Editor, 
writing in the spirit of a true prophet, says : — 

"In Mr. Lincoln's Second Inaugural — 
perhaps the most soul-shaking piece of oratory 
in the English language — occurs a memorable 
passage in regard to the continuation of the war. 
Mr. Lincoln speaks with passionate earnest- 
ness of his desire that the scourge of war 
may speedily pass away ; but then, like «ouia 
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inspired prophet of the Hebrews, he dwells on 
the treatment of the Negroes by the Southern- 
ers, and declares that it may be that it is 
God's will that the war shall continue until 
eveiy drop of blood drawn with the lash shall 
be \mi\ by another drawn by the sword/' 

As one reads Mrs. Hcckford's letter to the 
Times of ^ronday, dealing with the treatment 
of the KalKra by the Boei^s, it is impossible to 
prevent the words recurring to the mind, "We 
all long for the war to cease. ..." We won- 
der, with Mr. Lincoln, whether the war must 
go on " until every drop of blood drawn with 
the lash shall bo paid by another drawn by the 
8Word." 

Wrong.s have been committed by English- 
/men ujion the natives— cruel things have been 
"■' done. But they have not been done in accor- 
dance with the settled policy, as the Spectator 
shows, of the British nation. This remarkable 
article closes \\ith the folloving solemn warn- 
ing to all European exploiters of Africa. 

''The white man, in the presence of the 
lack, can only save himself and his skin from 

e most subtle, moral deterioration, if he 
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keeps up the highest 8tandai*d of humanity in 
his dealings with the inferior lace. If he once 
gives way to the domination of cruelty, and 
rules as an arbitrary owner apd not as a 
trustee, the ultimate fate of the white man is 
sealed. He must be no sentimentalist and no 
phrase-monger in dealing with the black, but 
he must never give way to the fatal dram- 
drinking of arbitariness and cruelty/' 

Thk Individual Agency in West Africa. 

The next agency at work in West Africa is 
what I call the personal or individual agency. 
After all, the great movements which have 
affected humanity have been brought about by 
persons. Principles and systems arc of little 
use without their embodiment in a person. 
The fact is, individuals become principles and 
often a pei*son is a system. If you will let 
your minds go back for a moment, you will 
find that the initiation of every great move- 
ment has been entrusted by the Almighty to a 
committee of one, with power to act. Think of 
Noah and the Ark, of Moses and the eman- 
cipation of the Hebrews, of Columbus and 
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America, of the Reformation and Luther, of 
the application of electricity and Edison. One 
man. So now, there is one man moving, with 
grand strength, matters on the matenal side in 
West Africa. The imagination of the ancients 
when they wished to depict extraordinary 
activity and comprehensive sagacity as the 
possession of a single individual, simply 
nuiltiplied the organs or membei's of the body. 
They invented giants of wonderful size and 
abnormal strength. They gave us a Briareus, 
with his hundred arms, and Ai*gos, with his 
hundred eyes. If Homer wei-e writing now 
with full knowledge of the President of the 
Liverpool Cliamber of Commerce, with his 
nudtifarious and wonderful activities, he would 
invent a man of wonderful stndes and irresis- 
tiiilo elbowing power, treading his onward way 
through the crowd, undisputed and unimpeded, 
by the foi*ce of an irresistible magnetism before 
which all i-esistance gives way. Not that there 
arc no other individuad agencies at work in 
West AfriciU We have a few very strong men 
—very good men, working with intelligence, 
^mestnesst and effectiveness. But they all. 
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wfth one accord, acknowledge the vast and 
unapproachable labours, the inexhaustible re- 
soui*cefulness of Mr. Alfred Lewis Jones. 

The Philanthropic Agency in West Africa. 

Tlie next agency in operation in Africa is 
what we must call the philanthropic agency, 
including the missionary work. Much has 
been written and is being written on this 
subject. No one can dispute the noble- 
ness, the greatness, of the missionary enter- 
prise in its aims and purposes, and often in 
its emissaries and agents. For a hundred 
years, it has poured out of its best, of men 
and money, of prayers and tears, but so far 
with but moderate success, and witli little 
prospect of any larger results in the futuiv. 
It is very generally admitted now that the 
methods have been defective. The opening of 
the twentieth century has been marked by 
earnest discussion of this subject. In England 
two very important works have been published 
within the last three months, which show the 
tendency of religious and philosophic thought 
in relation to the schemes of the Church for 
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dealing with the non-Christian races. These 
books emphasise the increasing feeling against 
the incliscriminato attempt to changQ the 
psychologiail condition of any people, and to 
nishly al>oIi8h their social cir traditional 
arrangements. One is "Asia and Europe/* 
by Mr. Meredith Townsend ; the other, bear- 
ing the curiously insuilicient title of "Varia.** 
is by Pmfcssor William Knight, of the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews. 

Natives Amenaule to Other Weapons 
ni*:sii)Es Maxims and Martinis. 

Time will not allow me to consider the other ^ 
aigencies, but in conclusion, I may venture 
ufion the following reflection. If England, as 
the foremost power in West Africa— longer in 
the field and more abundant in labour and 
sacrifice — could rise to the full height of her 
magnificent Imperial destiny, which in Africa 
at all events might bo easily fulfilled without 
fire or sword, but by the intellectual, nu)ral, 
and material influences which she could bring 
to bear on the people, ih^re would be no need 
of Ashanti or Soudan or any other wars. 
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Livingstone and other travellers of his spirit 
and temper have proved how amenable Afri- 
cans are to other weapons than Maxim guns 
and Martini rifles. It has been fully shown 
that, if necessary, Africans can fight, and fight 
effectively, but England, with her superior 
civilization and culture, not to mention her 
religion, ought never to allow it to be necessary. 
If wars and fighting come, the fault is largely 
not in the natives, who are everywhere more 
disposed to regard the representatives of Gi*eat 
Britain in the light of friends and guests, 
whose presence among them is a protection and 
an ornament, than as masters or despots. 
British gold can do mora for Africa than 
British arms. The only war that the natives 
gladly welcome is the war organised by the* 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, and 
now being vigorously prosecuted, the war 
against poison-bearing mosquitos. Whatever 
the outcome, whether the scientific theor>' in 
its details is established by these efforts or not, 
good and good only for Africa's future must 
be the result 
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I«LAM IX WESTERN SOUDAN.* 



Theit) is at the present moment probably no 
question of deeper pmctical interest to the 
European Powers, who for political and com- 
mercial objects have psirtitioned Africa among 
themselves, than the question of Islam in 
Soudan, both Eastern and Western. The 
elai>onito Report of Sir Frederick Lngard, 
High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria, pre- 
sented to Parliament in Febiniary, 11)02, is 
ahnost of piithetic interest, considering the 
vastness of the anu) and the multitudinous 
Muslim population under his rule, and having 
regard also to the slender outfit at his com- 
mand for administrative work. Public atten- 
tion, in a most unusual de;;ree, has been 

^AriieU T§iniiiUd from JaumcU of West A/ricAn 
Sifei€tyi OctoW, 1001 
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attracted to that important region, recently 
brought within the British £mpii*e. 

Civilisation, within the last fifty years, has ^^ 
advanced with rapid strides, and the solidarity 
of humanity js being more and more recognises I. 
Beligtoii and race are ceasing to be barriers 
between man and man. ''The steamship and 
the railway, and the thoughts that shake man- 
kind," are annihilating distances and reducing 
differences and distinctions between conmiuni* 
ties alien to each other and living in various 
climes and countries- The Afkican Society 
is an offspring and illustration of the Hpirit of 
the times. So far as Africa is concerned. Miss 
Kingsley, whose memory it commemorates, 
has created a new standpoint for European 
thought. She has made it possible for African 
conditions, whether intellectual social or re- 
ligious, to be studied by outsider with 
patience and without prejudice ; and the im- 
pulse she has given in that n'ghteous direction 
will never be spent, because if the human 
intellect in its investigations can only be made 
to hold the scale with steady hand, whatever 
the interests involved, it will arrive at know- 
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led};e which will act at once as guide and 
stimulus to further research ; and the more 
men can bo made to look at new and fresh 
landscapes in the intellectual as in the physical 
world, the more thoy see, and the more they 
see the more they desire to see. 

It is with these views that I venture to 
invite the readei*H of this Journal to a conside- 
ration of the question of Isi^M in Wkstkun 
»SoUDAN. It is not possible to fix the exact 
date when that irrepi*essible faith first entered 
this |>ortion of Africa ; and for the purposes of 
this discussion a knowled{;e of that chronolo- 
giciU fact is not indispensable. It is suilicient 
to know that it has behind it in those vast 
regions a history of centuries. It is aiijf^^^cy 
which, oiierating for at least a thousand years 
in this land, has been the mos£^e]^tive instru-_ 
ment in moulding the intellectuali jBocial, and 
political diameter of the millions whom it has 
bmught under its influence; and^^et in its 
piirticular work in Soudan — the specjaj jiliases 
it presents — it has rarely been- stufliad Jby 
the foreigner with anything like insight or 
thoroughness. 
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The generality of Eumpean writers on the 
subject take it for granted tliat tliera is no 
need for giving special attention to Islam in 
Africa, for it must only be an imitation if not 
caricature of Islam in Arabia, just as they 
allege that Christianity among Xegi*oes must 
always be of a degenerate quality. 

At the ** Parliament of Ueli^'ious,'* held in 
Chicago in 1803, there were no representatives 
of Negraic Mohammedanism to tell the story 
of their faith. Two ycai*8 ago, an Kcumeniciil 
Missionary Conference was held in New York, 
at which there were delegates from every part 
of the mission field, and all the contemixiniry 
religions of the world were discusse<l in their 
effects upon their votaries, lint no informa- 
tion was given as to Islam in Soudan. Ko 
fewer than one dozen speakei*s, Missionaries 
and Secretaries of Missionary Societies, dealt 
with the giMieral question, but no one attempted 
to describe Islam as it exists in Xegroland. 
A great deal was said of Africa, and a great 
deal alK)ut Mohammedanism, but of Moham- 
medans in Soudan almost nothing, because no 
one in that vast gathering knew anything 
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about it at first hand, and very few at second 
hand. 

As at present advised, I know of only two 
books in the English language which, written 
by forcigiiei*8, have attempted to deal with 
Islam in Soudan. They are Arnold's Premhiny 
of hhm} and Atterbury's Islam in Afnca? and 
both these writers confess to having written at 
second hand. Mr. Arnold is professor of 
philosophy in the Anglo- Moluunmedun College 
at Ah'giirh in India. Dr. Atterbury is pastor 
of the Park Presbyterian Chuixsh in New York. 
In his preface Pi*ofes.sor Arnold says : '' I can 
neither claim to be an authority nor a specialist 
on any of the perio<Is of the history dealt with 
in this book.'' Dr. Atterbury, in opening his 
preface, «iys : — •* Perhaps the writer was the 
better preparofi to undeitake this in\estigation 
from some personal observation of Mohani- 
medanism in India, Egypt and the Turkish 
Empire " 

I cannot but sympsithise with these courage* 
ous writers in the diflicultira which confronted 

* Ciiiistiibli*9 London. 

' IhiiDiuu't {k>nii, Kew York 9\\\ Lon«1on. 
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them at the outset of their inquines. They 
liad never themselves been in Africa, and it 
is presumable had never converaed with any 
intelligent Negro Muslim on the subject of his 
faith. Prof Aniold allows his readci's to sec 
both sides of the question. He pivscnts the 
arguments for and against Islam in Africa with- 
out drawing himself any damaging conchisions. 
Dr. Atterbury produces an array of statements 
which he takes to be facts, and fi*om these 
arnves at the conclusion that Ishun in Africa 
makes, on the whole, for evil and not goixl. 
He assumes that " Lshim in Centnd Africa, is 
little more than a slightly modified fetichi.sm."* 
And he has had followers in this view among 
his countrymen. Mr. Frecleric Perry Noble of 
Chicago adopts this opini(m in his %'oluminous 
work on The Redetiiplion ofA/nra^ and repro- 
duces the statement made thirty years ago in 
the Church Mimonaty InUdVujenctr •• that all 
Mussulman jVegroes who have read the (junin 
can be accommodated in the waiting room ot 
Euston station,'' and '' that the pnests them- 

, Iidain in Africa^ (i. 149. 

' Fleming H. Hevell Companj, Chicago. 
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selves cnnnot distinguish between 'mump- 
simus/and Sumpsimus ' when they jabber, and 
do not attempt to understand other Arabic 
l>ooks."^ Mr. Noble did an enormous and 
ciXMlitablo amount of work in journeys to and 
fro, in advertisements, in correspondence and 
other literary effort to qualify himself to become 
^m authority on ''The lle<lemption of Africa." 
/ lie did cver}'thing but travel in Africa. His 
/ whole book is, therefore, a striking iilustm- 
^ tion of the sentiment from Emerson prefixed 
to his "Autlior*s Note." 'VOur books are false 
by being fnigmentary/' I may say, in passing, 
my own experience, and I may venture to add, 
the cxix^ricnco of numerous competent travel- 
lers in 8ou(hin — including liarth, Thomson, 
liinger, Dubois, Chevallier — English, German, 
French, does not confirm the general descrip- 
tion of Ihhim given by Atterbury and Noble. 
Tliere is, however, on the part of Dr. Atterbury 
evident earnestness and sincerity; while he 
never hesitates to call what he thinks a spade 
a spade, he seems always disposed to acknow- 
ledge the merits of what he believes to be 

I The Ri^m^ttiuH u/ ^Hea^ vol. i. |i. 73. 
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genuine motal. He never calls Mohammed an 
impostor or a false prophet On the contrar}% 
in his opening chapter he says of ** the Great 
Arabian " '' He was a true prophet ; nither 
he was a praphet of some truth.** In this he 
differs from the eminent student and scholar 
who introduces the book. Dr. Ellinwood, to 
whom one must always listen with respect, 
speaks of the ''pettifogging character'' of the 
Koran. The doctor for the moment probably 
lost sight of the fact that it was not the Komn 
he had read but a translation of the Konin, 
two very different things.^ I am glad that 
Dr. Atterbury, who represents the younger 
school of theological tlioughty is an Ameriam 
of high social and literary standing, because 
there are millions of people in his country who 
have a practical interest in this great question ; 
and he is himself a descendant of philanthro* 

^ *' It in, in truth, one of the most illusory of conoeitt to 
fnncj that by verbal tranMforence, a eurrect counterpart ia 
obtained of the. idea and spirit of a passage. A translation 
may be etymologically perfect, and yet no more give the force 
of the original, than the awkward dancing of a bear represents 
the graceful pirouettes of the ballet" — Tk% Uohammedam 
Omiirover^t by Sir William Moir, pw 194. 
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pists who did a grcmt deal to establish and 
foster tlio Republic of Liberia, and to give to 
the Negro an opportunity in Iiis own father- 
land of untrammelled development 

The lK>oks of the greatest valud on Islam in 
Africa and most easily accessible are in the 
French kinguage. Tlie works of Idrisu, Ibn 
Bsituta; Leo Africanus, written in Arabic from 
300 to 1000 years n<;o, have been translated 
into French and are still standard authorities 
on the subject The Tank e Soudan^ an 
Arabic work of Soudanic authorship, which 
has recently come into the field, perhaps 
the most exhaustive on the history of Islam 
in Xcgroland, because the work of the 
natives tIu*niKelves, is not generally known 
to £n;;IiHh-speaking people, and was, until 
recently, inaccessible through any European 
language. It is due to the learning, zeal, 
and energy of the distinguished French Orien- 
talist, M. Hondas, that European scholars can 
now become acquainted with one of the most 
important works ever produced in Xegroland. 
The eminent Professor, with prodigious labour 
and complete success, triumphed over almost 
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insuperable difficulties to give us this valuable 
work in an admirable French translation. 
" 7%€f TaHk e Soudan'* says M. Dubois,^ ** is 
conceived upon a perfectly clear and logical 
plan, according to the most correct rules of 
literary composition .... It forms, with the 
exception of the holy writings, the favourite 
of the Negro, and is known to tln^ farthest 
extremity of Western Africa, from the Khorcs 
of the Niger to the liorders of L?ike (.^lad. 
Barth discovered fragments ofitatGando, and 
I heard it spoken of in Scnogal." 

On the general question of Islanii three 
works since the publication of Muir's Lije of 
Jtfa/imnef in l8oS have influenced the judg- 
ment of the present generation of European 
students of the subject, and have furnished 
them with a new, more accurate, and more 
fruitful point of view than had ever before 
prevailed in Europe. These works are : the 
remarkable articles on ** Mahomet " and '* Tlie 
Great Arabian " by Mr. Mere<lith Townsend 
in the old Natimal Iterietv; the article on 
"Islam,*' first published in the Quarterlj/ 

* Timbueioo the A!yM^i(m$, pp. 312-316. 
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Reehir and afterwards in the Literaiy Reniains 
of Emanuel Dontsch ; and Mohammed and 
Mohammedanhm by Bosworth Smith. All 
writei*8 on tho subject during the last thirty 
years— the most belated critics — whether con- 
scious iir not — have been more or less under 
the i-estmining or stimulating guidance of 
these works. 

I will now sayafew wonlson the faith itself 
as undei*stood by Us intelligent Negro ad- 
herents, and then on the practical consequences 
of their lielief upon character and conduct. I 
Ikavc l>een in close contact with tlie system 
and tiNichers during the last thirty years, both 
oflicially as diplomat representing the Briti.sh 
Government, making treaties with Islamic 
chiefs or as educator establishing schools 
among them. I have discussed religious 
questions for hours with their Ulemas — 
Fouhdis, Mandingoes, Yoruluis. I have 
studied African compositions both in prose 
and poetiy, bearing upon the Deen as they 
love to call Islam. 

Tlio Kalimah. According to the best in- 
formed rapresentatives of the faith in Negro- 
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land, the seven words of the Kaliinah, or 
fundamental creed of the religion, are much 
misunderstood by Christain writers on the 
subject. The words of the original are 

La ilahn #7/ Allahu, Mohammnl rami Atiafi. 

Mr. Gibbon, whom probably the majority of 
Christian students follow, describes Islam as 
follows : 

'' The faith which, under the name of Islam, 
Mohammed preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary fiction : That there is only one Go<l, 
and that Mohammed is the Apostle of Go<l." ^ 

Gibbon was entirely mistaken in reganling 
the faith as ''compcmndod." It is thin that 
has misled all who follow his guidance. Even 
writers acquainted with Arabio ha%'e sur- 
rendered thi*ir judgment to the witchery of 
his grandiose periods. As far as we can 
gather he was not acquainted with Arabic. 
His estimate of Islam was to a great extent 
the result of the imaginings of early youth. 

^DreliMondFaU. Chop. 50. 
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'^Befora I was sixteen,'' he tells us in his 
autobiography/' 1 had exhausted all timt 
could be Icanied in English of the Arabs and 
the Persians, the Tartars and Turks ; and the 
same ardour ui^ed mo to guess at the French 
of d*IIerI)elot and to construe the barbarous 
Latin of Pocock's Abu(/arffius.** Macaulay 
speaks of ** that unpleasant trick, which Gib- 
lK)n brouglit into fasliion. the trick we mean, 
of telling a story by implication and allusion." ^ 
And yet he has wielded for more than a cen- 
inry an irresistible spell over ardent and 
generous youth. Mr. Perry Noble says in a 
note, '* Imperial Gibbon's grand style may 
have unconsciously influenced the author of 
these volumes. If so, lie would be fain to 
ackowlcdge his indebtedness in the words 
of Dante to Virgil : T/iou art my master and 
the author qf my atyle.^ But students do not 
nowadays go to Gibbon either for *• style " or 
opinions about religion ; and it is difficult to 
iSinderstand what he could teach bearing upon 
the *• Redemption of Africa.'* 

> Kmay on HaHtam. ' Th% RtKUmpiian of Africa^ p. xt. 

D 
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Dr. Atterbury gives what he believes to be 
the doctrine of Islam " from the highest 
authority in the world," the Sheik-uI-Islam.^ 
In giving the Kalimah the translator mis- 
represents the words of the original, adopting 
the usual phrase, ' there is only one God, and 
Mohammed is His prophet/* We Ciin sympa- 
thise with Dr. Atterbury when Dr. H. U. 
Weitbrecht, a Church Missionary in India, 
and long resident in Mohammedan lands, 
makes the astounding statement that in Islam 
** God and the prophet nit) coupled together 
as objects of faith."^ The most elementary 
knowledge of Islam should have prevented so 
gross an error. According to African Muslims 
the idea is in the last degree blasphemoun. 
But Mr. Townsend in his aiticle on '*Ma* 
homet "^ expressed a somewhat similar view, 
pardonable half a century ago, but inexciuuible 
now in a writer of Dr. Weitbrecht's exceji- 
tional opportunities for learning the truth. 
Mr. Townsend said : *'The crime of Mahomet 

1 Mam in Africa^ p. 19. 

' Ohurefi Mumimary Inieliigmetr^ Mot. Ib91^. 

* NaHanal lievutw, Julj, 185^ 
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consists not in putting forth his commands to 
do justice and love mercy as the word of the 
Lord, but in asserting that he could never 
speak anything except that word."^ Lord 
Houghton is moi*e accurate. Tie s^iys : ''The 
humility of Mohammed in all that concerns 
his personality is conspicuous throughout the 
Koran. ' I do not say unto you, that in my 
possession are the treasures of God, nor that 
I know what is unseen ; nor do I say unto 
you, Verily I am an angel, — I only follow 
what is revealed to me.' Sura vi-50. * Mo- 
hanmied is naught but an Apostle; other 
Apostles have passed away before him/ Sura 
iii-138. Nor does Mohammed even attribute 
to himself any specialty of nature such as he 
gives to Clirist, whom he declares to have 
been bora of a Vii^n by the Spirit of 
God."« 

Professor Arnold also represents the creed 
as one sentence.' 

* I SCO thnt tliii* sentence has not been reproduced in Mr. 
Townticnd's n)>lc articlu on *'The Great Arabian," in his 
interesting volume on Asia and Europe. 

' Podical WorkB. yoL L p. 1S2. 

* Fnaehing of Mam, p. 336. 
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He speaks of the ''first half** of it and the 
'' second half/' and connects them by a copu- 
lative conjunction thus : ** There is no (wod 
but Gkxi and Mohammed is the Prophet of 
Ood/' But an accurate version would be 
** There is no God but the God.** the Being 
whom or which all nations and races un- 
consciously worship. I say unconsciously, 
because none really know Him whose name, 
as Malachi says, '' is great among the nations, 
and to Whose name in every house incense is 
offered and a pure offering"^ — 

** Father of aU 1 in evory agOf 
In evory dime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by aage, 
Jehovah, Jove or Lord 1 ^ 

— ^the Lord, according to the opening chapter 
of the Koran, of the three worlds, the Merciful, 
the Compassionate, whose tender mercies are 
over all His works, rational and irrational ; 
^' Who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
on the ui\just" 
The distinction between the two words 

> Malaehi, i 11. 
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translated God in ttj Kaliniak is not to be 
indicated by merely writing the second word 
with a capital G. There are no capital letters 
in Arabia The distinction is marked by the 
use before the second word of the definite 
article, which disapi)eai*s in the onlinaiy trans- 
lation.^ Mr. Muir translates Allah by the 
Loud, retaining the aiticlc but departing from 
the radical signification of the word, unless 
wc are to understand by '' the Loixl " the idea 
expressed by Yahreh^ which would not be far 
from that intended by Al-ilah or Allah the 
God, the only Adorable One. 

To translate, as is the common practice, 
'* There is no God but God and Mohammed is 
His Prophet" is to introduce the anthropo- 
moqihic idea so strongly and everywhere 
repudiated in the Koran. The ideas conveyed 
in the two sentences are, according to African 
Muslims, unapproachably separate, and they 
can be connected by no conjunction either 
copulative or adversative. No pronoun repre- 
senting the Supi*emo Being is admitted. 
There is no HU and the woitl which describes 

> LifeqfUakam^^ vol iii. p. S4. 
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Mohammed is not Prophet but Apostle — 
Messenger. 

A correct translation of the second sentence 
of the Kalimah would be, " Mohammed is an 
Apostle of God/' not t/is Apostle. 1 he noun 
r/rsiUf Apostle, has no article. Lane, than 
whom there is probably no higher authority, 
translates *' Mohammed is God's Apostle.'** 
Mohammed is i*elated to have said that there 
were 124,000 Prophets and 313 Apostles or 
messenj^ers^ The Apostle may include the 
Prophet but the Prophet never includes the 
Apostlo. Mohammed did not arrogate to him- 
self, as some Christian controversicalists and 
many Muslim commentators strive to make 
him do, the position of the ofi/j/ prophet or 
messenger of God. Nor did he teach, as some 
theologians among his countrymen try to assert 
for him, that he was the /a^t of the prophets 
in the sense of the limitaticm of Divine com* 
munications to him and those before him. 
The passage of the Koran on which the latter 
assumption is based is Sura, xxxiii. 40. ** Mo- 

' MmUm EjgyyiiahB^ chap. iii. ' Mifchai'^-JIatalMkt book 
xxiv. ehap. i. 
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hammed is not the father of any man among 
you, but an Apostle of God and a seal of the 
Prophets." The suppoiters of the opinion of 
the finality oi Mohammed's revelations inter- 
prat seal as implying the closing for ever of 
the door of revelation, to be opened no more. 
On the other hand, there are those who inttT- 
pret the word in the light of numerous other 
passages in the Komn, where Mohammed is 
culled confinner, corroborator, Amen sayer, to 
the teachings of preceding prophets, just as 
the seal is attached to legal instruments in 
testimony of the good faith of what has gone 
before, a theory which docs not exclude the 
idea of Prophets and Apostles cf/tei* Moham- 
med. The tenn musadiqan, corroborator, is 
alho applied to Jesus and other prophets. The 
phrase '*seal of the prophets," applied to 
Mohammed occurs only once in the Koran ; 
and he is called a seal, not the seal as generally 
translated. Many Muslim writers in letters 
and moi*e formal documents, instead of fol- 
lowing the complimentary references to the 
Prophet by the phrase la nabi ba'dd hu. 
^' after whom there is no prophet," use 
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AUchatimn lima sabaka. tho seal of what has 
gone before. 

Mohammed then is, accorcling to the teach- 
ings of the Koran, a Messenger, one of the 
Messengera, of the Supi*eme and Universal 
God. The Faith of Islam is neither Henothe- 
ism nor Sacerdotalism. It is not the worship 
of one God, as exclusively the God of the 
A.rabs, adapted to and prelcrahle for Arabia to 
all others, in the sen.se in which Cicero saidf 
''Every State has its own go<l, and we have 
ours ; " or as Elohim was at one time regarded 
by the Jews. Islam is monotheism, not only 
as contiuited with polytheism, but also as ex- 
pressing the idea of universal, unapproachable, 
incomparable, and solitaiy supremacy. It is 
the worship of a Being without name or place 
or sex, not to be defined by human sj)eech — 
the altogether Unknown. The Xazamiynh 
sect of Muslims^ believe that it is lawful to 
speak of the Almighty as a thing, shaV. Paul 
spoke of " that which (the thing which) ye 
ignorantly worship. " " Tlie Power that makes 
for righteousness'' is Arnold's well-known 
' Uugbes't Dieiiimwrif ttfUam^ (i. 66tf. 
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phrase, not irho makes, etc.. The anthropo- 
uiorphie tendency which would chan^^e the 
which in the LonVa Prayer to who to ayree 
with it« antecedent Father — a male Being — 
would probably be correct grammar, but, I 
vcntuix) to think, not sound science or phil- 
osophy. Science begins and ends with agnos- 
ticism. The process is, Non sciri^ nan scio^ nou 
main. I did not know, I do not know, I shall 
not know. To aill a man distinguished for his 
knowle<Ige a scientist or scientific man is from 
his siand{K)int a description of the luras a non 
lucemh kind. •' I suppose," said Darwin, " I 
must write myself down as an i\gnostic.'' Hie 
Divine i*eveIations, according to Islam, have 
no prescriptive or exchisive channels ; no class 
are special intermediaries for the conveyance 
of Divine truth to mankind. No place is 
the chosen spot for the Divine teachings or 
worship, 

The essence of the creed is not to be judged 
by the utterances of its ordinary votaries. 
There is a native dogmatism in human nature 
caused by fancying for one's self or one's 
teacherM a private monopoly of God. Hence 
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there are Mohaininedans, as there are Christ- 
ians and Jews and Buddhists, who, inferior to 
the true teachings of their creed, cannot believe 
tliat God is where He is not reached by such 
paths as those they have been taught are the 
only piiths that lead to Ilini. 

All earnest students of Islam must i*ecognizo 
the justice of the following indignant and ener- 
getic criticism recoi*ded by Mr. Townsend in 
1858 and reproduced in 1001 : — 

" The living law of Mohunmiedanism is not 
to be found in the Koran, but in the common- 
ttitora— a set of the most vicious scoundrels 
who ever disgraced humanity, whose tirst 
object seems to have been to relax the plain 
meaning of the original edicts as far as pmcti- 
cablc'^i 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, a higher authority, 
at least a later witness, than Mr. Townsend, 
says : 

'' A lai^e part of what Muslims now believe 
and practise is not to be found in the Koran at 
all ... . For ourselves we prefer the Koran 
to the religion as it is now practised, and we 

' Atfa and Enrop^^ p. 311; 
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are glad to think that we do not owe all the 
results of modern Islam to the sacred book on 
which it is supposed to i*est. There is a pecu- 
liar simplicity about the Koran 

It is the broken utterance of a human heart 
wholly incapable of disguise ; and the heart 
wn.s that of a man who has influenced the 
world as only One other has ever moved it" ' 
Whenever I refer educated Afncan Muslims 
to frequent discrepancies between the teach- 
in«;s and examples of the Arabs and the 
plain doctrines of the Koran, they invarial>ly 
i-eply in the language of the Koran itself 
(Sura ix— OH) ; 

Al Arab orhwl kufran tea nifakan. 

'' The arabs are most stout in unbelief and 
hypocrisy, and are more likely not to know 
the bounds which God has sent down to His 
Apostle." 

This passage has protected the Soudanic 
Muslims against undue reverence for the Arab 
and armed him against imposition from the 

^SiudietiH a MtMiqHi', i*i». 167, 168. 
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wiles of the iinscnipulous among the country* 
men of the Prophet. 

Mr. Lane Poole indirectly furnishes another 
proof of the sincerity of the prophet of Islam 
in the remark that ** Mohammed in part des- 
troyed the Arab when he created the Muslim "^ 

So again, when African Muslims ai*e 
approached on the subject of surrendering 
their religion for that of Europe, they refer to 
the various sects and divisions of the '' People 
of the Book/' in which phrase they include 
Christians and Jews, quoting again the words 
of the Koran <Sui*a ii. 107) : 

'' The Jews s^iy, ' The Christians rest on 
nothing'; and the Christians Kay. * The Jews 
rest on nothing. ' " 

They are thus protected against undue 
ascendency among them of either Arab or 
European peculiarities. 

Having endeavoured to define the two fun- 
damental articles of the Muslim creed as ex- 
pounded by its African professors, let us now 
see how far Mohammed's teachings agree with 
the belief of Christendom as expressed in the 

^Shidiet in a MtmquB^ p. iii. 
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Apostles' Creed. I have frequently discussed 
this Creed with African Muslims. Take the 
Clauses separately ; 

*' I believe in God the Father, Almighty, 
IVIaker of heaven and earth." 

Excepting the word "Father'' Moham- 
medans accept this. 

*' And in JesusClirist His only Son our Lord." 

This tliey believe, excepting the words His 
only Son. 

"Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
liom of the Vii*gin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate." 

This they accept 

'*Was cracificd, dead and buried. He 
descended into hell ; and the third day he rose 
again from the dead." 

This they reject on Koranic authority. 
Sura iii. 47, 48. 

'' lie ascended into heaven." 

This they believe. 

They reject what follows down to the word 
•Mead." 

All the remainder, beginning with *' I believe 
in the Holy Ghost" they accept ex animo. 
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With regard to the miraculous Birth of 
Christ, Mohammedans Iiold much more decided 
views than many Christians. The Prophet sivid : 

" Whosoever shall bear witness that there is 
one God; and that Mohammed is His ser- 
vant and messenger ; and that Jesus Christ is 
His servant and messenger ; and that he is the 
son of the handmaid of God, and that he is 
the Word of God, the wonl which was 8c»nt to 
Mary, and Spirit from God, will enter into 
paradise." ^ 

Rodwell thinks that Mohammed 1>ciieved in 
the Immaculate and miraculous conception of 
Christ.^ If Christ is not called the Son of God 
in the Koran, he is never called, as he is fre- 
quently in the new Testament, the '' Son of 
Man/' The "Son of Mary'' is the only 
appellation.^ 

^ Mishkai-id Moiolnh, t. 1 1. 

' TraruleUian of the Koran, p. 155. 

* After this, it it turpriting to i^nd the following from to 
eminent an authority as Sir William Muir; ^'The Coran 
itself contains no doctrine peculiar to Christianity, if perhape 
we except the Kesurrertiou from the dead, and the Life to 
come ; and eren these are travestied and cast into the mould 
of rabbinical legend.* — The Afahommedam Omiroveny^ p. 129l 
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On the other hand, the Times (June 13, 
1902), reviewinjr a remarkable volume^ recently 
published, informs us that '' criticism not ob- 
scurely su^rgests that all those elements in the 
Gospels which ascribe to Christ a miraculous 
Biith and a Divine Nature are the creation of 
the Chureh's reflective consciousness and the 
product of her adoration of Chnst." Again : 
''It is said to be the case that of all the 
Articles of the Creed this is the most beset 
with diiliculties in the judgment of our edu- 
cated youth.** 

The Koran ascribes the Divine choice of 
Mar}* to her purity and chastity (Sura xxi. 02). 
The positive idea of preference as a reward of 
virtue is emphasized. In the Te Detun it is 
sjiid, " When Thou tookest upon Thee to 
deliver man, Tliou didst not abhor the Virgin's 
womb/* This is somewhat modified, I think 
with advantage, in the Prayer Book of the 
Catholic Episcopal Chureh of the United States* 

We will now consider the practical conse- 
<iucnces of his Creed \x\)OTi the character and 
conduct of the Soudanese Muslim. 

* OonieHiio Vmiaii$. By Six Oxford Tutors. 
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It brings to him a consciousness of his place 
as a distinct, rational, responsible individuality, 
allied to the highest intelligonccsof the universe, 
all moving in entire subordination and submis- 
sion to the one Supremo Will ; none by virtue 
of nationality or race taking precedence in the 
fitmily of the Faithful Its invoc<ations arc 
always for the Prophet and his folIowei*s. The 
Prophet and all his people are one. Only 
Grod is supreme. Man, according to this 
system, is above all created boin;;s, and inferior, 
whatever his worldly position, only to the 
Creator, who when He had made man com- 
manded the angels to prostmto themselves 
before the new creature (Sura, ii, 32). But 
man is in no way allied to the ^Vlmighty, nor 
is he in any way connected with the beast of 
the field. There is neither anthropomorphism 
nor totemism in Islam. Tliis creed has 
wrought upon the Africans as individuals or 
communities improvements which the system 
evolved or rather derived in Europe from 
Semitic teachings is helpless to produce, 
hampered as it is by the concomitants of 
so-called civilisation, which as a social or 
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Hpiritual force are disint^rating and destruc* 
tivo. 

Civilisation lias its advantages and dis 
advantages, its privileges and its burdens ; the 
White Man's Burden and the Black Man a 
liurden. To the African, forced to come into 
contact with it, the religion of Islam furnishes 
thejgreatcst solace and the greatest defence. 
To him it in praesidium as well as diUce decits. 
The foreigner never fails to respect him when 
he presents himself with the badge of the faith 
of Mohnnuued. 

The religion of Arabia has this feature — 
that it has been preached to, accepted by, and 
become the abiding faith of members of all the 
known races— Caucasian, Mongolian. Negro, 
Shem, Ham and Japhet, all unite under its 
Ixinner^and spenk its language. Christianity 
has never been able thus to unite distinct and 
dissimilar mces. Ham and Shem have never 
found cordial and unqualified welcome in its 
fold, whether lioman, Anglican, or Puritan. 
Yet its Japhetic professors have assumed that 
** races outside its fold should not only enter, 
\re anxious to enter. When, however, 

R 
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through special efforts made to secure them 
strangers come " from many an ancient river, 
and from many a palmy plain/' they are 
assigned a back seat. They ai*e not allowed to 
share in the brotherhood and equality promised. 
" Hitherto shalt thou come and no further*' is 
the practice if not the law of the religion. And 
yet Dr. Weitbrecht, with all the facts before 
him, deliberately says that ''the tribes con- 
verted to Islam have entered a blind alloy 
which will lead them a certain distance and 
no farther." ^ 

Will Dr. Weitbrecht tell us why there are as 
yet no native Bishops in the Church of England 
in India ? The propriety or neces.sity for such 
an appointment was suggested by Kev. #1. 
Thomas, a European missionary in India, to 
Rev. Henry Venn, Honorary Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, in 1864. The idea 
was endorsed both by Mr. Venn and Dr. Cotton, 
Bishop of Calcutta.^ This was forty years 
ago ; and yet nothing in that direction has 
been attempted. And it would seem that 

1 Ohurth Miuioimry MMgeneer^ Nov. 1899. 
' Memoir of Reo. Henry Venn, AA, p^ S33. 
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Christendom is getting farther and farther 
away from the idea of brotherhood. The 
remarkal)le article in the Fortnightly Retieta 
(August, 1002), on ** Negrophilism in South 
A/nm*' is heartbreaking to the intelligent 
Afric^ui, or would be heartbreaking if he were 
not rcassureil by the rapidly spi*eAding influence 
of Ihlam over his Fatherland. It is said in the 
Fortniffhth/ that at all the missionaiy centres 
there is ''an increasing perception that not 
literary tniining, hut training to labour is what 
is required as the first European lesson to the 
black man.'' 

A;;ain many white Christians are troubled 
by *' the importation from the United States 
of a Negro Bishop of an African Episco- 
pal Cimi-ch/' The people will endure no 
equality of black and white in Church or in 
State. 

In West Africa alone, where the white man 
cannot live, we have in one single locality 
three native Asshntant Bishops all of the same 
tribe. One of them, who is recognised by all 
his people as entirely qualified to be made full 
Biflhnn, has the burden laid upon him of raising 
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£10,000, as an endowment fund, before he can 
be appointed to a position to which every con- 
sideration, except, probably, his colour or race, 
entitles him. Many of his people are dis- 
couragec^ by this condition imposed upon him 
and refuse to subscribe. 

Christ said, ** Go yo into all the world and 
preach the Gospel," bnt from the course pur- 
sued by his enlightened representatives, it 
would seem that the command of the Master 
is impracticable. If a Negro, or an Indian, or 
a Chinaman, who has embraced Cliristianity 
and has been specially trained to preach by 
qualified Christian teachers, applies to a ^lis- 
sionary Society to be sent to any station out- 
side the dark races, ho is told that propriety 
or circumstances require that he should evan- 
gelise his own brethren; and yet it was from a 
dark race that Europe received the Gospel ; 
but the moment it crossed the Bosphorus it 
became racial or the monopoly of Europe. 
This is not in accordance with the message 
which Paul, specially sent to evangelise Europe, 
gave to its people. He told them — what up 
to this day they seem unable to grasps ova 
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when they profess to be carrying the message 
the Apostio gave them : — 

''As many of you as liave been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ'' 

** There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female; for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.''* 

Hut Great Britain does not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the popular missionaiy propo- 
ganda. Without, probably, having in mind the 
particular feature of the case we are pointing 
out, I^rd Salisbuiy, addressing the Society for 
the Propiigation of the Gospel at the celebra- 
tion of its two hundreth anniversary, June 19, 
100o,« wiid :— 

** TliiM is a great occasion. It is a standpoint 
in the history not only of our Churchy but of 
our nation." 

Jtio then added : — 

'' I am here perhaps rather as a stranger, 
for I must not conceal from you that at the 
Foreign Oflice missionaries are not popular — 
(laughter; — and tliat perhaps the Foreign Office 

> OakUana iii. 27, 38. ' At Exeter HalL 
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may look upon me as rather a deserter in 
ttppearing upon your platform at the present 
time." 

The ** occasion " was *' a great one,'' and the 
Spirit of God, which Benan calls *' the soul of 
the world/' gave to the head of the British 
Government the woi*d in due season. Itefcr- 
ring to the Mohammedans his Lordship used 
the following weighty and carefully prcpai-cd 
language : — 

** May I say one word in the same line ujion 
a matter which touches us more closely, and 
which is seldom absent from our thoughts, 
and that is the position which this country and 
those who represent its nioml and spiritual 
forces occupy to those great Mohaniniedam 
populations which in so many jKirts of the 
world come into close connexion with ciur rule? 
I have pointed out to you how diflicult it is to 
peisuade other nations that the mis^ionan* is 
not an instrument of the secular Government. 
It is infinitely more difficult in the case of 
Mohammedans. He cannot believe that those 
who are preaching the Gospel against the 
religion of Mahomet are not incited thereto 
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and pratccted therein and governed in their 
action by the secular Grovernment of England 
with which they are connected . . . And re- 
member that in these Mohammedan countries 
you arc not dealing with men who are wholly 
evil You arc dealing with men who have a 
religion, erroneous in many respects, terribly 
nmtilutcd in others, but that a religion that 
has portions of our own embodied in its sys- 
tem. You are dealing with the foree which a 
sincere, though mistaken, theism gives to a 
vast population, You will mU amtert them. 
I do not say that you will never do so — God 
knows I hope that that is far fram our fears. 
Uut, dealing with the events of the moment, 
1 think that your chances of the conversion of 
them a^ prortd Iff our e^rpcrience are infinitely 
small, and the danger of creating great perils 
and producing serious convulsions, and, it may 
be, of causing bloodshed which shall be a se- 
rious and permanent obstacle to that Christian 
religion which we desire above all things to 
preach, is a danger that you must be^r in 
mind." 

In accordance with the teachings of such 
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truly (Huistian statesmanship, the Foreign 
Office consistently refuses to allo\«r mission- 
aries to operate at Khartoum, its newly 
acquired responsibility in a Mohammedan 
country. >. 

Islam, on the other hand, makes room for 
all. If a Muslim Negro from Soudan or a 
Malay from India, or a Chinaman from Pckin, 
is competent he can be sent on any — the most 
important mission — in connection with his 
religion, and he will be invited to lead the 
prayers in any mosque in Enm|>e, Asia, Africa 
or America. A Negro Muslim from Sicn*a 
Leone has lately been loading the devotions of 
English Muslims in the mo8C|uc at Liverpool. 
The Sheikh-uMslam of England, AlMlullnh 
Quilliam, an Englishman, whose nationality 
does not debar him from holding that high 
position in the Mohammedan community, de- 
livered by his faith from racial prejudices and 
restrictions, has named one of his sons after 
an African slave— Bilal : a name which, Mr. 
Townsend tells us, though that of a Negro, is 
in Asia, through his connection with Islam, 
better known than that of Alexander 
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Grcat^ Sultans and Pashas will take thqir 
places in the ranks at the time of prayer 
liehind the black or brown Imam, if only he is 
(|imliftecl to lead or htand before them, as the 
word means. Mr. Bryce, in his liomanes 
Lecture, a few months a^o,^ confessed to the 
iniUiility of Christianity on this subject as 
compared with Islam. ** Chnstianity," he said, 
''with its doctrine of brotherhood, does not 
create the Kcntiment of cciuality which Islam 
does '' This is not the fault of Christianity 
hut of the eaithcn vchscI in which the treasure 
is contnined. An Imperial race is incompetent 
t(i maintain the simplicity of the Kazarene* 
and diiliiHo His teachings as He gave utter- 
ance to them. It is not the business of 
Imiwrialisni to make Me9i but to create sub- 
j(H:ts, not to save kouIh, but to rule IkkHcs. 
It muHt have a certain repulsiveness. On 
its moral side* it must be imperious, with 
pit>nouncc<l self-confidenco, a certain un- 
symiMithising straitness • a pride in itself and 
an inovitablo ignorance of others. It is 
dofloiont in spiritimlity and therefore cannot 
* A$ki nmi Abinv^ |^ iSC ^ Timm, Jwm lOik, 1902. 
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impart it Its most successful work for aliens 
must bo on its material side.— Well regulated 
police supervision, technical and industrial 
schools, hospitals and dispensaries, ara its 
proper a:Kl more effective instruments for 
civilising and building up backwanl races. 

Isluai^ tj|e mostjeficeU 4eix;e 

in NngrojaiuL---A-systcni of common schools 
"pfevaifs throughout Islamic Africa by which 
every child is taught to tead the Koran in the 
original and to conunit to memory what has 
been taught. Thousands learn the Komu in 
this way and Uius aquire a familiarity with an 
immense number of Arabic woixls, which serve 
as a bond of union and produce a solidarity of 
views and of interests which extends from the 
Atlantic to the Red Sea, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the £(|uator. And when it is con- 
sidered that five times a day millions in those 
latitudes and longitudes repeat in their devot* 
tions the same words, it will Ijo seen what a 
mighty force they form on the continent — 
Mandingoes, Fouhdis, Jalofs, Hausas, Yorabas, 
and all the vast variety of tribes whose names 
are not known to Europe, speak each its own 
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vernacular, but when they meet all prostrate 
themselves before the great Creator with the 
same wonls of adoration and self-extinction — 
AUaliu akhat% and gi*asp each other by the 
hand with the same language of salutation, in 
the spirit of the watch- word of the Koran. 

** All l)clievers aro brethren/' How is Chris- 
tianity, bearing on its Imck the buixlen of its 
<*^stc prejudices, the liquor tnUIic, and its 
Cili'cid intolerance, ever to make way among 
these i)Cople ? 

African Muslims live only for Islam. The 
wealthy ones — and theix) are seldom any pau- 
pers among them — ^uso their me<ans for the 
promotion of intellectual and spiritual educa- 
tion. I was present in 1894 at the dedication 
of a magnificent mosque erected at Lagos at 
an expense of £5000 by a wealthy native 
Mohammedan. The Governor of the Colony, 
Sir Gilbeit Carter, presided, and there was 
present the Sheikh-ul-Islam, Quilliam, appoin- 
ted by His Majesty the Sultan, Abdul Ilamid 
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Khan to represent him at the ceremony and 
to invest with a Turkish Order the devoted 
and patriotic builder. 

Six months ago, daring a visit wliich I 
made to the French colony of Senegal, I 
saw numerous evidences of the pmcticnl 
interest which the Native Muslims take in 
Education. One of the largest and most im- 
portant of the mosques in St. Louis, a two 
story stone building, GO feet by 48 feet, with 
tiled roof was erected, I was informed, by 
private beneficence. Prayers are held in the 
lower story. The upper stoiy is used for 
literary gatherings, lecturas and discussions. 
It is surrounded by nine small comfortable 
dwelling houses, constructed of similar mate- 
rials, of one story, erected by the same liberal 
builder of the moscjuo for the poor, where 
respectable indigent persons too poor to own 
or rent houses ai'e given shelter for life. The 
benefactor, whose name is Ahmad Gouray, I 
did not have the pleasure of seeing. Ho had 
left a few weeks before my arrival on pilgrim- 
age for the second time to Mecca. 

The skill of these people in the Arabic 
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language and literature is often marvelloas. 
They not unfrequently surpass in culture their 
Oriental co-religionists. I have seen Arabs 
and Moors sit in perfect amazement and as 
outsiders while listening to the reading and 
exposition of Arabic books — not excepting the 
Komn — by Natives of West Africa. M. Felix 
Dubois says: *'The Soudanese doctors were 
enablccl to add the works of their own authors 
to the books of liagdady Cairo, Grenada, which 
formed the foundations of their libraries. . . . 
A celebrated jurist of Hedjaz (Arabia) arriving 
in Tindmctoo with the intention of teaching, 
found the town full of Sudanese scholars. 
Obser\*ing them to be his superiors in know- 
ledge, he withdrew to Fez, where he succeeded 
in obtaining employment.^ ^ 

During my visit to Senegal referred to above^ 
through the kindness of His Excellency M. 
Koume, the Governor-General, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction from Sir C. A. King- 
Harman, the Governor of Sierra Leone, and 
the obliging courtesy of M. Decazes, Director 
of Native Affairs^ I enjoyed exceptional oppor- 

Hdoo th4 Myiten'outf \»\k 3S5 and 302. 
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tunities for studying tlie situation as it relates 
to Mohammedans. Tlie chief Government 
Interpreter, Al Hajj Ahmad Sek. a Jalof, 
thoroughly educated in French and Arabic, 
and who has performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was placed at my disposal. Among 
other places of interest this gentleman took 
me to the Mohanmiedan Court, over which 
Alkadi (Judge) Bakai Bii, a Native, pi*esides 
— a man much above the onlinar}* size, of 
splendid physique and commanding presence, 
severe, though dignified of aspect, with a voice 
of masculine and inipressivc strength. He sat 
at his desk surrounded by Ambic law Imok.s 
printed and in mamiscript. He conversed with 
equal ease in French and Arabic, and in Foulali 
or Mandingo, with the interpreters, Moham- 
med Sanusi and Momodu AVakka, whom I 
took with me from SieiTa Leone. 1 1 is decis- 
ions, I was told by the Governor-General, in 
all civil and religious cases affecting his co- 
religionists, are final. 

Islam in Soudan is propagated by self- 
supporting missionaries without supervision 
or emolument from any n^cog^lmdL ^t ^^racSSay^ 
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centre. I have often seen these missionaries 
in remote and sequestered pagan towns and 
villaRes, away from the public eye, earnestly 
teaching; and pixmcliing the Unity of God and 
the Mis.sion of His Apostle, and teaching 
^ chil(h*on and youth. What these men do 
' never appears in any newspaper, foreign or 
I local, to bo brought back to them either in 
\ terms of eulogy or of dispraise. There is a 
spiritual inipotentialityt so to say, which cannot 
be trusted away from conventional incentives 
and HupjKirts. Every mite which it drops into 
the treasury of the Lonl must bo inscribed 
with the name of some individual or sect and 
hendiled to the world. Xot so the nu*ssionary 
of Islam in Africa who, strong in his belief 
in the doctrines he pronudgates, acts every- 
where on his own initiative ; his only support 
being the words of the Koran, Ajn ifulA/lahi, 
** My rewaixl is with God." No human praise 
elates and no human censure depresses him. 
'' Why don't you send reports of your successes 
to the local |)apers ? " I asked one of the active 
Musi"*"" nonaries at Ltigos. " We report 
iO laconic but significant reply, 
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and he added, with a cynical air, a sentiment 
something like that expressed in the lines of 
Metastasio : 

•• I^ gioja vemce. 
Per farai palese 
1 >'un labbro loqunee, 
BisQgno non ha." 

I must confess tliat whenever I have seen 
these men at work and I have frequently 
seen them — and have contrasted their zealous 
efforts, their self-sacrifice, their indifference 
to human recognition and applause, with the 
timidity, the hesitancy, the helpless dependence 
upon foreign aid and stinmlus of native mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, sDUiething of the 
feeling has come over me which Renan says 
was excited in him every time ho witnessed 
the daily pmyers of Muslims, '* Jo no suis 
jamais entrd dans une mosqudo sans uuo vive 
emotion, le dirai-je ? sans un certain regret de 
n'Stre pas musulman.'' ^ 

Islam in Soudan is protective in its influence 
and permanent in its conquests. When the 
Muslim missionary has once brought a com* 

^ ErnMt Kenan, Ulfiamitrnti H la Seime$f \k l^p qaoleil 
by Arnold, Pnaehing of Mam^ p. 339. 
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munity within the pale of Islam, it is for ever 
sheltere<l from the blighting influence of foreign 
traile and commerce. This the reHgion from 
Europe has nowhere done and cannot do. 

All the representatives of His Majesty at 
present Administering the affairs of the West 
Afncan Colonics agree in their testimony as to 
tlie pi*c.servative and uplifting influence of Islam. 

Sir Frederick Lugard in his roport pays to 
Mnslim influence the following compliment : 
*' It has appeared to me that it would be 
advisable to include in Northern Nigeria any 
lar^^e towns close to the frontier which might 
bcc(>me depots for the storage and sale of 
Hc|uor.** * 

The inhabitants of Northern Nigeria are 
mostly Mohammedans and they have compelled 
the Govenunent to legislate against the intro- 
duction of li(jUor by the practical argument of 
refusing to purchase it 

I 8eo Kc|K>it of 8ir Frctlcrick Luganli High Coiunnssioner^ 
on Northern Nigeria, published in WaU Africa^ March 8, 
1902 ; also I)ei«|iatch of Sir Gooi^ Dontoni Govomor of 
(fdmbia, published in Wetit Africa^ August 2, 1902. Also 
iUsmij€ of Sir William MacGrogori delivered to the Legisla- 
tive Council of Lagoe in 1002« 
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His Excellency Sir George Denton, Governor 
of the Gambia, in an official letter to the 
Colonial Office describing his last visit (January 
1902) to the Hinterland says : 

'' One thing that I noticed on this visit, was 
the progress which Mohammedanism i» making 
in this part of the world But a very little 
time ago the Soninkcs were very numerous, as 
also were the Pagan Fulahs ; now every day 
the Marabouts are increasing, and before long 
they will number three-quaiters at least of the 
population. This, I think, will on the whole 
be of decided advantage to the ('olony, though 
the revenue from the sidrit trade^ never a large 
amount on the Gambia, ivUl /all o/r no doubt, 
but it will, I believe, be possible to make up 
the sum lost from other sources/* 

On the other hand. Sir Matthew Nathan, 
Governor of the Gold Coast Colony, complains 
in an official letter dated January 18, 1002, o(\ 
the drunken and slovenly habits of some of his \ 
chiefs who have not yet come under Islamic j 
influence. * / 

'HheAfissianarj/fferald (Boston, U.S., August, 
1902) says : 

^ The CMd Coasi Ab&Hjinu^ April 19, 1902. 
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** It is not many years since the Christian 
chief Khama removed his residence to Phal- 
apye, for the sufficient reason tliat he wished 
his people to be out of the way of the tempta- 
tions to firiuli which surrounded them at their 
old cAi)itaL He is to remove again, but for 
wliat reason wo are not as yet informed. His 
new sbition is to be Scrone, about forty miles 
north-west of Phalapye." 

It is needless to add that if Khama and his 
people had been converted to Islam there 
would have been no necessity for breaking up 
his \\o\\\c. On the contmry, the Government 
W(mld have lK*cn compelled, as in Northern 
Nigeria, to prohibit drink. 

At the Ecumenical Conference in New York 
to which reference has been made above 
numei*ous and earnest complaints were made 
by nu'ssionaries of the demoralization brought 
among their converts by civilization, liev. 
.John G. Paton, D.D.i New Hebrides, Presby- 
terian missionary, said : '' After we give the 
(lospel to the heathen, and life and property 
are safe, trade follows us, not to uphold the 
work of God, but to give the natives rum and 
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brandy, which ruin both their bodies and 
souls." ^ 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, another veteran 
evangelist, said, speaking of the Philippine 
Islands : 

'They are under our flag. That means, 
authority, opportunity, responsibility. Under 
our flag I It is a most terrible tnitli that that 
flag, our "Old Glory," as we call it, floats 
to- night over American drinking dens and 
American slaughter houses of l>ody and .soul 
in Manila. (Cries oC * Shame I*). Yes, shame! 
shame I Oh, if it must hang above those 
drinking hells, then, for Heaven's sake, hang 
it at half mast." 

Every one will remember the fervent appeals 
of the Bishop of Western Equatorial ^Vfrica 
against the liquor traffic. It is clear to all 
acquainted with the condition.s that, unless 
Christian missionaries can induce the nations 
whoso citizens they arc to suppress the export 
of liquor to Africa, their lalx>ur8 on this conti- 
nent will be those of the Danaides, and Islam, 
keeping immeasurably in advance in its 

' Eeumenieal Mmionai'i/ C*mferenr^^ vol. L p. 3S3b 
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influence, will finally absorb the whole of the 
intellectual and physical strength of the 
country. 

With Islam Africa is safe at least from 
physical destruction : with popular Christianity 
it might share the fate of the North American 
Indians, Sandwich Islandera, New Zealanders, 
&c. The Philippines cannot be in the danger 
of those countries, because Islam has a strong 
hold upon large |K>rtions of the population ; 
the rest are under the conservative influence 
of the Koman Catholics, under whom, 
wherever they go, native races are preserved. 
One of the reasons for this favourable result 
is given in a recent speech delivered in London 
by liishop lloaro of Victoria^ that the Roman 
Catholic mis.sionanes do not evangelize, but 
occupy themselves with educational work. ^ 

Islam in Africa is again and again reproached 
with backwardness. With contemptuous re- 
ference to its so-called ** stagnant " condition, 
the lines of Lord Houghton are flung into its 
face. 



1 Chureli Mimanary /HMiigeueer^ Auguoti 1902. 
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^ So while the world rolls on from change to change, 
And realms of thought expand, 
The Letter stands without expanse or rangOi 
Stiff as a dead man's hand." i 

111 the case of Africa, we must say ** better 
a cycle of Cathay than fifty years of Euroiie.*' 
Better this " stiffness " than the pliability which 
has permitted dark races in contact with 
civilization to ** roll on from change to change,'* 
till they ''rolled" out of oxiMtcnce. This 
** stiffness " has proved a powerful antiseptic. 
But the poet adds — 

*' The tide of things rolls forward, surge on surge. 
Bringing the blesflod hour. 
When in Himself the Oo«l of LoYe shall merge 
The Ood of Will and Power. 

Then will be Africa's time. Meanwhile, slie v 
loiters asleep during the march of materinl 
progress and political iiile. 

The chai'ge is frequently brought against 
Islam in Soudan that it always brings with it 
fierce hostility to Europeans and Christians. 
This charge, according to the testimony of 
competent witnesses, cannot bo sustained so 
far as Negro Muslims ai*e concerned, who are 

1 Poetieai Worht, Tol. i. |>. 164. 
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everywhere peaceable, tolerant, and non- 
political in their aspirations. Captain Binger, 
who spent several years in Soudan, and has 
held official appointments under the French 
Crovemment among Soudanese says, speaking 
of the Mohammedans of Kong : — 

** lis sont bons musulnians mais tolerants, et 
ils n'ont ricn du fanatismo des musulnians 
FouIIhS du Macjina ou des Toucouleurs. 

Tous Ics muHuhnans sont trcs tolcirants » 
aucun d*enx n'cst assez sot pour ne pas pr6ter 
une mannite ou une calcbasso h un infidMe, 
commc cclta a lieu dans quclqucs contrdes 
habitecs jKir dcs Foulbc*s musulmans • . . • 
Ils m'ont souvcnt intcrrogc sur les difTiirences 
qu*offrcnt ccs trois religions (qu'ils nomment 
Moura Sila, Insa Sila, Mohamumdou Sila) 
entre cllcs, mais aucun d eux n'a etd assez sot 
pour me dii*c cjue la religion nmsulmane est la 
mcilleure,/^ doh le dire a leur louanr/ey* 

M. Felix Dubois, another traveller in Islamic 
Soudan, whose knowledge of Arabic gave him 

> Dh Ni*jer an Oiilfe de Guu^ee, f*ar U ftftyn dn Kong et te 
CapiUiiio BinK«r, 1887-1889. Paris, 1892. 
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exceptional advantages for learning the people, 
says : 

*' The character of the Soudanese in general 
is essentially based upon a foundation of good- 
ness and docility, and they lack the elements 
necessary to produce the savage sectari&n so 
common to the north of Africa and Asia ... • 
Contemporary history of the Soudan has, how« 
ever, revealed frequent fanatical explosions 
and numerous holy wars. The curious bio- 
graphy of Kl Mouchclli has disclosed one of 
the causes of these IdiKturbsuicos, namely, the 
influence of the Arabian Musuhuan. which at 
the present moment principally makes itself 
felt by the propaganda of the sect of the 
Lenoussi ... It is, therefore, through (h'l'cct 
or indirect contact with the fomgn Musuhnan 
of the white races that the Soudanese is trans- 
formed into a sectarian, and it is from this 
contact that we must presence him in order to 
maintain peace in the Nigerian countries. 

** Finally, and most chamcteristically, it is 
not the pure-bred Negro among the population 
of the Soudan who allows himself to be led 
into holy wars, but it is those ^o\^\^ Vg^^V^cm^ 
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veins the blood of the white races flows, the 
Foulbes of Berber origin, and the Toucouleurs, 
who are a inixtui*e of the FoulbiS and the 
Negro of Mali."> 

Mr. ¥^ D. Morel, in an exceedingly intei-est- 
ing pa[)er published in the Journal of the 
Africa n Society (January 1002)« makes the 
reassuring statement that France '' has broken 
the power of the cross-races^ upon whom she 
is conferring the means of existence without 
rapine, murder, and slave-raiding, and has 
made practically in)i>08sible the renewal of 
Jihads by the Tijaaniyah Sect on anything like 
a large scale/' ^ 

The Soudanese Muslims are the most loyal 
of all the naitives under European rule. In 
religious matters they listen for fetwas from 
(?onstantinople, not Mccc<a. They take no part 
in the dispute aliout the Khalifate. All roads 
lead to Home in, the religious ideas of Europe 
no in the religious Mcius of the Soudanese 
Muslims all roads lead to Constantinople, 
ffft« T^y woAu^— Istamboul. 

* TimbHciw iiui AiytUrinwf, pp. 300, 301. 
mi of the Aftiemi Society, Jan. 1902. 
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Al Hajj Omar, who waged extensive wars in 
Soudan in the name of Islam, was a Toucouleur. 
Samundu or Samory, a full blooded negro, was 
an un instructed fanatic attempting, with a 
misguided zeal, to spread Islam among Pagan 
tribes by means of the sword. But in all his 
conquests he never aspired to* ultimate supre- 
macy for himself At the time of his greatest 
successes, when he was unquestioned potentate 
of the whole of the valley west of the Niger, 
he desired, by a proper instinct, to surrender 
his country to British rule, and as an earnest 
of this gave large concessions to the British 
capitalist, and this not from any cowanlly or 
servile spirit, but because ho recognized the 
destiny and limitations of his race. The pure 
Soudanese as pointed out by Dubois, do not 
aspire to, and they know themseles to be in- 
capable of, extensive secular sway. In the 
colony of Senegal and its hinterland, where 
there are hundreds of thousands of them, they 
have no political associations, and no journal- 
ism. At St Louis, where there is every 
facility for such a thing, they have not a single 
newspaper, and they are happier for it than 
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their brethren in other parts of West Africa, 
who rejoice in the advantages atid '* freedom 
of the Pi'css.'' 

Another chaise brought against Muslims, 
especially tliose of Soudan, is that their con- 
ception of a woman and her place is degrading 
to her and to humanity. But this charge is 
brouglit only by those unacquainted with the 
facts— untravelled and lialf-educatcd people. 

I have neither time nor inclination to discuss 
the question hero, so far as Africa is concerned, 
and to give the i*esults of my own experience, 
^[iss Kingslcy has shown that honourable hom- 
age was luiid to women in Africa, both Mo- 
hauunedan and Pagan, long before Europe 
undcratood or appreciated the question. At the 
rocent celebration of their Majesties' Corona- 
ation in this colony, two ladies from the 
hinterland wero received by the Government 
as Queens in their own right 

With regaixl to the future of Islam it seems 
to be a cherished idea with certain European 
writora that the increasing political subordina- 
tion of Islam means its disappearance as a 
power. Mr. Bryce in his lecture 
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above referred to, looking at general political 
conditions, exclaims, ^'Conceive the difference if 
Islam were within two centuries to disappear 
from the earth. The thing is not impossible ; 
perhaps not even improbable."* But the sym- 
bol of Islam Is the crescent not the waning moon* 
Its political disintegration intensifies its re- 
ligious force. A writer in La Dij^'clie 
Coloniale, January 27, 1002, calls attention to 
this important fact : 

'' Par une coincidence inexplicable en appa- 
rence mais absolument logique et fatale en 
r^alit(i, les Etats musulmans partout sent en 
voio de decadence, d'aifaiblissemnt, de mine, 
alors ({uo la religion do Tlslam fait do 
nombreuses i*ecrues dans les populations 
africiiines et asiatiques. . . . 

''D^ja la Uussie a mis la main sur les 
sultanats de TAsie occidentale ; TEgypte, la 
Tunisie ne sont plus que des protectorats. 
L'Afghanistan, la Perse, la Turcjuie, le Maroc 
ne vivent plus qu'& Tdtat prdcaire, gnVce au 
rivalit^ des puissances europcennes qui con« 
voitent leur hdritaga Et cependant, Tlslam 
non seulement subsiste, mais s'^tend, fait des 
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prosdlyteSi gagne des ficIMes/' Sic voltere 
Pareae. 

There is no earthly prospect of the disap- . 
pearance of Ishiin from the i*eligious forces of 
the world. It will continue as lon^ as Konian 
Catholicism will, as long as cloud-capped 
towers, goi'geouH palaces, and solcnni temples 
remain. Learned African Muslims declare 
that Asia and Africa are the fated possessions 
of Ishnmcly while Europe and Amenca have 
l)cen given to Isaac — Abraham's two sons. 
The Cross, while suiTcndering to the Crescent 
the localities %vhich it fii*st consecrated, has 
opened for itself new fields in the West. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF WEST AFRICA. 

Great Britain bos done more to open up 
Africa and bring its inner secrets to the know- 
ledge of the world than any other nation. 
And it is the only nation that, single-handed, 
undertook the gigantic task of abolishing the 
evils whichi by partaking with otners in the 
slave tradci it bad helped to create. When it 
became thoroughly convinced of the pernicious 
and innuoral chamcter of the system, it not 
only did all in its power to destroy it, but 
subjected itself to gi*eat labour and to vast 
€Xi)endituro of treasure^ and exhausted the 
resources of diplomacy, to secure the co- 
0|)eration of others in the work of the complete 
annihilation of the nefarious traffia 

It is impossible to reiid the piipera which in 
those days were presented each year to Parlia- 
ment by the Foreign Oilice, on the subject of 
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the slave trade, and mark the numerous and 
unceasing efforts of £ngland to make Foreign 
Powers adopt such views of commerce with 
Africa as are alone consistent with justice and 
humanity. I say it is impossible for us in 
these days to peruse those painn's without a 
feeling of admiration at the p(;rseveranct% tho 
single-mindedness, and the ability with wliich, 
in accordance with tho spirit of true religion 
and the dictates of humanity, the various 
administrations, whether Whig or Tory, in a 
nobler rivalry than'party, emulated each other 
ill carrying out the great and artluous task of 
extinguishing a gigantic wrong, under whcit- 
ever flag perpetrated. 

Tiie vigorous efforts of Etighmd to root out 
the iniquitous traffic began soon aficr she had 
inaugurated what might be called the era of 
modern exploration, Mungo I'ark being in tlio 
lead, followed by a long list of energetic 
travellers, ending with Stanley. 

It is a curiouH fact in the i)olitical liistory 
of England that after her brilliant, scientific 
work in Africa, and her marvellous philan- 
thropic vrork /or Africa — after a vast expend!- 
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tiire of blood and treasure— she shonJd have 
been content, during a long period of years, 
with a quiescent if not indifferent attitude 
towards that great continent. That a Parlisi- 
nicntary Conunitteo should have made thei 
astounding; recommondation to retire gradually 
from a fichl wln'ch had been so dearly won is, 
to the present generation, entirely incompre- 
hensible, and to the \mst a source of unavailing 
rc;;ret. But it was nobody's fault in those 
days. Both the groat parties acquiesced in 
the retrograde policy. Mr. GLidstone and 
Mr. Disraeli,' Mr. Caldwell and Lord Stanley 
were all of the same opinion on the subject. 
The warm and generous inpulses, the hopeful 
fecIingM of a previous generation, appeared to 
be frozen into a cold, unmoved indiflrerence> so 
that all personal appeals to Downing Street on 
the subject of West Africa were received by 
the authorities as idle declamation — the most 
cogent and elaborately-written petition as 
waste paper. And this spirit, strange to say, 
largely infected the intense commercial temper, 
even of Liverpool. Nobody paid any attention 
to Africa, or at least only a few specialists, 
3 6^1^0%^ o 
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like McGregor Laird, who had a craze for 
what was really then the dark continent, and 
persisted in his dreams of its vast resources. 

But it would appear to a careful student of 
history of those times that the indifference to 
West Africa then prevailing grew out of a 
succession of failures of several philanthropic 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of that 
country, especially the lamentable termination 
of the Niger Expedition of 1841, which had 
brought a vast deal of public censure and 
odium upon its distinguished promoters 

More has been done for African dcvelo{>e- 
ment and progress during the last decade than 
during the whole period which elapsed between 
1807, when the slave trade was abolished, and 
1805, when the present administration came 
into power. Circumstances forced upon 
England her new African policy, under the 
guiding and steady hand of a sagacious and 
indomitable spirit, possessing an extraordinary 
faculty of insight and capacity for grasping 
situations. 

But the public notice of this address an- 
nounced, as its subject, '* Some Problems of 
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West Africa.'' I propose, then, to discuss a 
few of the problems (iu the time allowed me 
I can deal only with a very few), which in thai 
country confront the British Government and 
the liritish people ; and to which, 1 believe, 
they are now awake, or, rather, increasingly 
awaking, and of which, please God, under the 
liberal and tactful reign of Edward VII., they 
will arrive at a satisfaction solution. 

All intelligent Africans believe in Eigland, 
in her high moral purpose^ in her strong 
scnso of right and justice. They believe 
that Kngland will not slumber nor 
sleep whenever any wrong exists in her 
dominions until ^hat wrong is redressed. 
They jud^e Knglantl of the present, as to her 
upright intentions, by England of the past. 
We do not believe that she will be trans- 
formed by any undisputed political ascendancy 
in Africa, as, alas, some of her children are 
sometimes transformed when away from their 
country and loosed from their native traditions. 
England of the past is England of the present, 
and will be England of the future. 

The first and most obvious problem con- 
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fronting Great Britain in West Africa, is tlio 
political problem, growing daily in magnitude. 
Besides the administrative questions, which, 
owing to the recent assumption of Protectorates 
perplex British governors on the coast, there 
is the vast region recently brought under 
British jurisdiction in Northern Nigeria, con- 
taining a population variously estimated at 
between ten and twenty niillions, with an area 
of 500,000 square miles. The bold and daring 
policy of Sir Frederick Lugard has introduced 
a great responsibility, but also a great privdege, 
into the area of British political influence* 
involving duties which cannot be neglected 
without seriously compromising not only 
British interests but the interosts of humanity ; 
hence arises the necessity for wise and prudent 
statesmanship, in order that the Empire ancl 
the people taken under its care may reap the 
advantages which ought to accrue fr«>m so 
great a responsibility and so vast an oppor* 
tunity. 

Two principles, it seems to me, should guide 
the policy of the Imperial Powers which have 
taken upon themselves to partition Africa. 
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Fir^t, to encourage the development of the 
natives ahmg the Hues of their own idiosyn- 
cracies as revealed in their iustitutions. No 
people can profit by or be helpful under 
iustitutioiiii which are not the outcome of their 
own character. The sudden and wholesale 
iuipoMiiion of European ideas and methods 
upon the African has been like the investing 
of David in 2Saul*s armour. He is falling 
before the Goliath of progress. It is this 
feature of the questioii which so largely in-^ 
fluenctul the ieelings of Miss Kingsley. 
^Iieaking of the methods of the European in 
Afriai, she said, solemnly and vigorously : 

*' Vou have a grand, rich region there, popu* 
latcil by an unconinion fine sort of human 
being. You have been trying your present 
set of ideas on it for over 4U0 years ! They 
have faileil in a heart-breaking, drizzling sort 
<»f way to perform any single solitary one of 
the things yon saiy you want dime there. West 
Africa to-day is Just a quarry of paving stones 
for hell, and those stones were cemented in 
place with men's blood mixed with wasted 
gold." . This is strong language, but not too 
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strong ; and I believe that this idea, since the 
death of its distinguished exponent, is fructify- 
ing in the British mind— the idea of giving to the 
African the fullest opportunity for self-develop* 
inent and self-advancement. This is the soit 
of opportunity that the Muslim African has 
had, and which accounts for his practical 
superiority to his Christian brother. If an 
idea takes possession of him he can carry it 
out by individual or organised eftbrt. The 
Christian Negro cannot. It is not so much the 
heretical theology of the African Mohammedan 
or his war-like tendency that annoys his critics 
as his self-reliant and defensive instincts. A 
few years before the enlightened rule of Sir 
Frederick Lugard, some traders ventured to 
send up the Niger, as far as Egga, sixty pun- 
cheons of rum. The natives at once sent them 
back to their enterprising ownera with an 
indignant message. This settled the question 
of the possibility of the liquor traffic in 
Northern Nigeria. 

The present High Commissioner is only en- 
forcing a policy which he found existing in the 
country. 
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The next principle which, it appears to me, 
governors and administrators in West Africa 
should pursue, and which I am glad to know 
they are conscientiously endeavouring to pur- 
sue, is to give to the African taken under 
British rule all the advantages, in their spirit 
and effect, which as individuals or communi- 
ties, as rulers or people, they would have 
enjoyed under native conditions. Do not 
deprive them of rights and advantages which 
they valued and enjoyed before you came, and 
which wore in accordance with justice and 
equity, without making it clear to them that 
you give them their equivalent. The sense of 
justice is as keen in the African as in any one 
else. For example, if, for the necessities or 
convenience of European enterprise or for 
more effective adnn'nistration, you close one 
door, which for generations they have prized'' 
open another, which the native will feel is an 
adequate substitute for the one he has been 
induced to surrender. This will tend to pro 
duce the desirable and profitable result which 
Sir Alfred Jones is anxious to see brought 
viz. : '* to make the native happy and 
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prosperous in his own country." I believe that 
the future of Africa will rest with that Power 
which will establish its authority upon tho 
l)asi8 of the two principles I have just enume- 
rated. And I am ghul to know that I have 
said nothing which will be new to the actual 
responsible autliorities who represent Great 
Britain in that country. I am only supporting 
and putting on record the policy which they 
are now attempting to introduce. 

Beferring to the new acquisitions in Northern 
Nigeria, it is encouraging to know that Geneml 
Lugard has exhibited so much mildness in 
conquest, and so nmch wisdom and moderation 
in policy, that, ais far as I cam lc*ani, he has 
won the respect and esteem not only of tha 
people who have come under his sway, but 
also of the officers who assist in administra- 
tion. He has, I may venture to 8«iy, a 
splendid field before him. The new hubjects he 
has brought within the Empire are among the 
greatest of the African tribes, and will be the 
most intelligent and most effective co-workers 
with England in the regeneration of the Conti- 
nent. Their leaders— the Almamis, the Slieik%^ 
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the Kadis — are, as a rale, a respectable and 
useful class of men who have great influence, 
not only among their own co-religionists, but 
also among Pagans; and the High Commis- 
sioner is pursuing the enlightened policy of 
attaching them firmly to the Government, and 
endeavouring to procure tlie exertion of their 
influence to give eflect to the far-seeing schemes 
of his administration. He would gladly, as he 
has several times informed me, appoint jiolitical 
agents from among them, if there were any 
tiufliciently educated in WcHtern learning to be 
made available for this work as expounders of 
the British spirit and i)olicy. 

Growing ont of this necessity, another prob- 
lem befi»re the Government and British people 
is the training of co-workers and leaders from 
amiHig these followers of the Prophet. Here, 
the French, from their longer dealings with 
African Muhammedans, are far ahead of the 
Knglish. I visited last year, in my cap^icity of 
Director of Mohammedan Edncation at Sierra 
]«eone, with the consent and approval of Sir C. 
A. King-Harman, the Governor, the Colony of 
#^ ^-^ study the French system of educa- 
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tion for their vast Mohammedan population. 
Their chief instrument for this purpose is the 
College for the Education of Sons of Chiefs 
and of Interpreters, founded at St Louis, by 
that enlightened statesman, General Faidherbe, 
fifty years ago. 

It is a most interesting Institution which, the 
Governor-General, M. Uounie, informed me, 
was admirably fulfilling its purpose. I learn 
that, since my visit, the buildings I saw have 
been taken down as not adapted to the in* 
creasing necessities') and a magnificent up-to-dato 
structure is now in course of erection. They 
have also endowed schools in all the townn. 
So that with all the vast pre|)aration they aro 
making for material improvements — for rail- 
roads, and docks, and wharves — they do not 
neglect the fundamental necessity of the 
people — education. These aro the high-minded 
uses which the French in that part of Africa 
are making of Imperial power, so that what- 
ever their faults they must command the 
respect and confidence of their jMohammedan 
subjects. The precise pniblem of the educaticm 
of the African is to develop his powers as an 
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African — a 8tran};e man to the European — in 
the way he should go ; a way not known to 
his foreign guide, who is a stranger endeavour- 
ing to develop a strange man in a strange 
direction. The method which has been generally 
pursued in the training of the African has been 
absurd — suiierficial in its results — ^because it 
has been airried on without the study of the 
man and his intellectual |K).ssibilitie8, and, of 
ccmrse, producing, ns a rule, only caricatures of 
alien mannoni. who copy the most obvious 
peculiarities of their teachers, with all their 
drawbacks and defects. 

The British are only now entering upon the 
policy of educating Mohammedans. They 
have elementary schools for Muslims at Sierra 
I^one and Lngos. At Sierra Leone, the 
Governor is particularly anxious to promote 
this enterprise in the Colony for which he is 
responsible ; but it is a very small part of the 
work that any Colony can do by itself. The 
question is one of Imperial interest and requires 
for its success the patronage and stimulus of 
Im|)erial resources. I hope that Sir Frederick 
Luf^t^l who is now in England, will be able 
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to induce the Government to provide either 
out of Imperial funds, or by contributions from 
the various colonies interested, for the establish- 
ment of a Central Institution on the highlands 
of Sierra Leone for the education in English 
and Arabic of Mohanimedan youth from 
Northern Nigeria and the Colonies on the 
Coast. 

In the interior there are thousands of 
Mohammedans who when such a movement be- 
comes generally ynders»tood, will give it their 
earnest support. Intellectual culture, when it 
is known that such culture is not intended to 
interlere with their religion, is highly prized 
among them. I venture to say that the love of 
learning, for its own sake, is as general among 
African Mohammedans as it is in Kurope. 
This fact is not altogether unknown in this 
country. The S/wctalor, some time ago, 
speaking of the work to be done by the Gordon 
Memorial College at Khartoum, said : — 

" We do not doubt the readiness of all the 
tribes to fill the classes to repletion, anc^ 
become surveyors, engineers, doctors, trat&i 
managers, and even men of learning, pur^ 
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learning— learning without use having had a 
singular attraction for all men of the East, 
even including Chinamen, ever since Egyptians 
and men of Chaldo^a studied astronomy and 
endeavoured to foresee the futun! of the soul. 
• . • . All Soudanese who know anything, 
know something of Arabic*, and all who know 
nothing think of it as tlie language by which, if 
they knew it, they would be raised in the 
scale of creation and of Society/' 

We learn English, they say, or the language 
of the white man, to succeed in this world ; we 
learn Arabic to prosper in the next. There is con- 
stant communication, epistolary and personal, 
between Mecca and the Mohammedans in West 
and Central Africa. Very few incidents occur 
in West Africa, afi'eeting Mohammedans, which 
are not in a very short time known in Mecca 
and at Constantinople. There was a rumour 
some time last year that Messrs. Elder, 
Dempster & Co. would probably put a steamer 
on the Coast at stated times to take pilgrims 
to Mecca. This report was hailed with great 
joy all through the interior of Senegal, Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Lagos. News 
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of it reached Mecca, and I saw Arabic letters 
written from that Holy City to Mohammedans 
at Freetown, congratulating them on the pros- 
pect of greater facilities for reaching Mecca 
and sending the orthodox itinerary for the 
fulfilment of the requirements of the pilgrimage 
after landing at Alexandria. Sir Frederick 
Lugard was communicated with on tho 
probability of pilgrims going from Northern 
Nigeria. He thcmght that tho movement 
would be possible and useful after the country 
was settled. 

Considering the importance attached to the 
pilgrimage in all parts of the Muslim world, 
this is another enterprise of Imperial interest, 
and will, no doubt, be looked ui)on not without 
sympathy by the Imperial Government. 

I see reports in the papers of a probable 
rising by the people of Noithcrn Nigeria against 
their recent conquerors, but I feel sure that 
the people of Kano and Sokoto — that is, the 
indigenous Mohammedans — having laid down 
their hostility, it will never bo necessary hera- 
after, if the policy of Sir Frederick Lugard is 
persevered in, for England to maintain her 
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asceudancy ia those countries by force of 
arms. 

You will bo surprised to learn that you have 
in Livcrptiol an element, an apparently trifling 
element it may be, but, nevertheless, an 
element, of the security of British Administra- 
tion in those countries. Whaterer view you, as 
Kn;{li8hmen and Christians, may take of one of 
your countrymen who embraces Islam, I would 
like to assure you that the fact of there being 
among you such a pervert, as you would 
designate him, or a convert, as the Mahom- 
me<lans would call him, he being an Englishman 
and the head of a mosque in the greatest 
ccimmeix:ial city of the Empire, produces in the 
mind of the African Muslim the deepest 
jKissible impi*ession and the most favounible 
conception as to the friendship and tolerance 
of the British nation. I have been surprised 
at the extensive knowledge among West 
African Mohammedans of this man and his 
work. I was, as I have just told you, on a 
visit to French Guinea last year, and travelled 
by rail from Dakar to St. Louis, a distance of 
nearly two hundred miles, and at nearly every 
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8tution I met with Mohanimedans who enquired 
about Quilliam ; so when going along the coast 
on British steamers I have encountered traders 
from the interior, who, as soon as they found 
me out, wouhi address me in the following 
manner : — 

" Do you know Quilliam ?" On my answer- 
ing in the affirmative, they would proceed : 
" Do you believe that a white man, an I£ngli8h- 
man, can be a true Muslim?" On being 
^assured of the confidence n*posed in him by 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Ameer ot Afghanistin^ 
and the Shah of Persia, whoso Consul in Liver- 
pool he is, they would exclaim with evident 
emotion, Allahu akbar — "Goil is Great'* — a 
phrase common among them when expressing 
surprise or admiration. In this caso it meant 
'' God can do anything — He has even made an 
Englishman a devout Muslim/' Mr. Quilliam 
himself hardly understands the unique character 
and importance of his position here. He is a 
silent, perhaps a suppressed, certainly an un* 
conscious, element of British Imperial influence 
in the Muslim world. 

It is a curious thing that the two EQL!^U»^\aL 
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names most extensively known amon^ the 
West and Ceutnil African Mohanimedans aro 
those of Liverpo4iI men. During the journey, 
Vi which I have i*eri*ri*ed, on. the Senegal rail- 
way, I was intitxiuceil by MomcKlu Wakk.i, a 
Mandingo Mohammedan, who accompanied me 
an intir|»retor from Sierra Leone, to the private 
secretary of the celebraitt^d African warrior, 
Saniory, or Samudu, whom we met at one of 
the stations, lie inquired of the gentleman, 
nanu'd Jones, who sent, in 1802, a magnific(*ntly 
hound copy of the Koran to his royal master, 
the name of the donor having been inscribeil 
on the kick t»f the book. lie asked me if 
Jones was still alive ; I saiil, " litfther ! " The 
b«K)k, he Mud, was still in the possession of the 
fanuly of Saunudu. I tohl him that Mr. J()nes 
was not only alive, but interested in the pil- 
grimage to Mecca from West Africa, and one 
of these days ho might be able to piovide 
facilities for making the journey to Mecca 
shorter and easier for West Afi*ican i^Ioham- 
medans. Ho could not suppress his delight at 
this '^f information. He grasped my 

» bis two hands, exclaiming, 
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Alhamdu lilldhi; AUahti akbafni ; In sha Allah 
— ** Thank God; God is great; if it please 
God." An Empire builder, like the Empire 
itself, must take within his cognizance and 
sympathy all races and creeds. 

Another problem before Great Britain is the 
establishment of adequate means of communi- 
cation between the different portions of their 
possessions in West and Central Africa, which » 
though increasing in productive power, are 
practically inaccessfble to each other and to 
the coast. 

Tt is a source of not a little gratiti&ition to 
every one acquainted with psist and present 
conditions, to see the importance now bein;; 
attached to the construction of niilways in 
West Africa. If this question has come with- 
in the range of pra;:tical politics in England, 
it is entirely owing to the persistent represen- 
tations and irrepressible energ}' of LiveriKK»I. 
It is not very long ago since it was a matter of 
the utmost difficulty to make the British public 
understand the important advantages to bo 
derived from railways in West Africa, indepen- 
dently of their immediate pecuniary return. 
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During a succession of years a railway was 
earnestly recommended between Sierra Leone 
and its hinterland, but without effect. After 
more than a {generation of discussion and 
hesitation, the hues for railways at Siena 
Leone and La;:os were at length surveyed, and 
eventually railways were built; and nothing 
can Ik) more pronn'sing than the reports we 
hear from time to time of their excellent effects 
ui)on the country through which they pass. 

The African -Section of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce is now diligently 
listened to by those in Downing Street, who 
hold in the hollow of their hands the destinies of 
that important part of the Empire. The craze 
of McGregor Laird and his prognostications of 
wealth in Africa beyond the dreams of avarice, 
arc being realised through the commanding 
business powers and insuppressible energy of 
bis successor in spirit, the chairman of the 
section which I now have the honour to 
address. 

Many years ago, the French foresaw the 
exigencies of the present, and planned for the 
const "^ railways, and in considering 
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the question they did not confine their delibera- 
tions to the single point which often influences 
business men, viz., the aimount of profit which 
might be looked for on the line as an ordinary 
speculation. There are cases, no doubt, in 
which the immediate question of profit and 
loss is everything. Kut a nation is sometimes 
called upon to deal with matters from a differ- 
ent point of view. There are occasions which 
demnnd somewhat .of generous entcqnise, far- 
sighted wisdom, and, it may be, of immediate 
self-sacrifice. While KngUmd hesitatcti, France 
was covering her West African possessions 
witii a net-work of high roads, in the first 
instance, and now she is extending her railways 
in every direction, linking together Froncb 
Guinea and Dahomey and the Ivory Coast, 
with a view, probably, of eventually connecting 
French Congo with her possessions in North 
Africa. And it cannot be said that France 
has not splendid ex poH facto justification (or 
4ill iier expenditures and sacrifices thus far. 

If England does not keep her eyes open, her 
aspiring, energetic and far-sighted neighbour 
will command all the traffic between the 
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Soudan and the Mediterranean, and divert it 
to the Atlantic through French Guinea and 
8ene};nL For these reasons, I was very glad 
to notice that the Chamber of Commei*ce so 
readily fell in with the suggestion of Sir llalph 
Moor as to the direction the Southern Nigeria 
llaihvay should take. 

The entente conliale between England and 
France is hailed with delight by all Africans 
and workers for Africa; and I believe that 
Africa has largely ccmtriUutcd to this rappraehe- 
menL Moveil by the sumo impulse towards 
that countr}* during the last twenty years, and 
nager about the rc^pcmsibilitics they have there 
assumed lieforo the whole world , the sympathy 
and cordiality* which now distinguish their 
relations should not be considered strange. 

For the first time in the history of the two 
nations in West Africa, an event occurred a 
few months ago which surprised and deh'ghted 
ever}' body. An English Admiral's ship not 
only visited Dakar, the chief port of Senegal, 
but the Admind landed with his suite, and 
pr ' railway to Saint Louis, the 

oe of 180 miles, on a friendly 



mt^fM 
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visit to His Excellency, M. Bourne, Governor- 
General of French West Africa. At all the 
railway stations — which were beautifully deco- 
rated, and there are about sixteen of them — 
between Dakar and Saint Louis, Admiral 
Moore was greeted with the greatest enthu- 
siasm by enormous crowds of natives. 

If Africans are delighted at the present 
happy state of things between the two great 
nations, it is because they feel that, owning 
larger stakes in Africa than any other foreign 
Power, and ruling over the mightiest popula- 
tions of that continent, there could be no better 
guarantee for the peace, the freedom, and the 
prosperity of the natives, than in the harnumy 
and co-operation of France and Great Britain. 
It is of the utmost importance that these two 
nations should, by union and co-operation, 
impress a wholesome direction upon what 
must be regarded as the most critical period 
in the modern history of Africa. 

I have heard of a railway to be constructed 
to Baghdad by international co-operation. I 
believe that the most important railway yet 
to be constructed in the cause of Africa and 
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humaaity, is that to be built by Great Britain 
and France, conjoiutly, from Algiers to the 
Cape of Good Hope» the terminus on one side 
being in Frcncli territory^ and on the other in 
Enghsh. Such an enterprise would make for 
the permanent peace, not only of Afric^i, but 
of Europe. The united intore8ts of England 
and France would be a guarantee for the easy 
and successful arbitration in any dilHculties 
arising out of commercial or political rivalries. 
On the other hand, the railway wouhl furnish 
facilities for most etfective police supervision 
of the continent, which is almost equally divi- 
ded between the two nations, France, perhaps, 
having th*^ larger share. 

But to keep up railways, and practically 
Justify their existence, they must be fed. The 
next problem, therefore, which must be solved, 
is that of enlarged and scientific agriculture. 
1 am glad to sim^ that the new Cotton Growing 
Association has set before itself the work of 
promoting this industry in West Africa, where, 
it is to be regretted, it is almost non-existent, 
''ilanthropic agencies, which have for 
kindred years been in operation in 
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that country, hnd sown in the hearts of the 
natives the seeds of industry, and busied them- 
selves in bringing those seeds to maturity, they 
would indeed have opened to the West African 
a career of userulness which would have 
enabled him now to come forward as an 
effective co-worker and valuable contributor to 
the cause of the general pro;>res8of hiscountr}'. 

West Africa and Englantl aiv mutually 
dependent upon each other. The work of 
England in that country would of coni*He I>e far 
easier if Knglishmen could colonise it, and 
England could send human labour to cultivate 
those fertile regions ; but this is not ]>ONsible. 

The Lancashire nuinufacturcr is indebted to 
West Africa at once for cheap cotton and for 
a customer. It must be, for you, both farm 
and shop, ]>lantation and market, and it must 
also supply the necessary labcmr. Everything, 
except the material capital, must be fountl on 
the spot. The human intellectual capital which 
you can 8U])ply from this country, is most 
expensive and most uncertain, and must 
in the course of time disappear. ** We 
want," said Mary Kingsley« '' something 
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lM*8i(lo8 re};itiii8 wheroto we can send away 
frrrni £iif;land men and women — ^namely, 
we want ro;;ioii8 tliat will enable us to keep 
tlu* very IwicklMine of Kn«;ianrl, our manu- 
facturiu*; classes, in a state of hc-a^thy comfort 
and prosiH'rity at home in Kn;{land — in oilier 
wonls, we want maikeU.'* 

Well, as a market for your products, it is 
well known that West and (Vntnd Afnc^i are 
uu^nrpassahle, not simply for their ;;eo«;raphical 
or territoral importance. Without the men it 
would Ih) an valuahle to you only as the Arctic 
re;:i(Mis are valuahle as a place for scientitic 
expi'ditiouH or for sport. Ecjuatorial Africa 
must be for the African or for nobody. There- 
fore, you must foster the native* — not co<ldle 
him — but don't kill him ; btudy him, and teach 
him how to make the best use of his country 
With your superior intelligence and experience, 
with your Iar};o scientific attainments, you 
must find out ways and means for enei*gizin;; 
the inilustr}' of the people. They are, aA Sir 
Alfred Jones has said, the assets of this nation, 
and you are our assets. . It is your part by 
judicious methods to create in the natives 
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wholesome wants Don't stimulate in them a 
desire for luxury, for that will defeat the end 
you have in view. The love of luxury will 
effeminate them and convert thorn into ambiti- 
ous idlers, anxious to exploit the labour of 
others — always plotting and scheming, not to 
eat bread by the sweat of their own face but 
by the sweat of the face of others. 

I have seen during my travels and long 
sojourn in West Africa and its hinterland, 
hundreds, thousands of men with nothing 
before them in life — nothing to think of, and, 
therefore, nothing to do — the climate and soil 
favouring a listless and purposeless exii^tence. 

Now, it is not reasonable to ex|>ect from 
such people hard and continuous work. Is it 
reasonable to expect from people anywhere 
spontaneous and superfluous toil ? Xo man 
anywhere will work without adequate motive 
or incentive. If a man finds that two hours' 
labour a day answers all his purposes, why 
should he work for ten houra, or eight hours, 
or six hours ? There is no man in this house, 
I venture to say, not even your President, with 
his extraordinary and abounding enei^y, wbc 
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will work without an object that appeals to 
him. ** Every uian has his price " is not an 
immoral sentiment, as Macaulay called it. It 
is as upright u statement as human nature is. 
As regards spontaneous labour, even Eng- 
land, notwithstanding her multifarious 
activities, ap^iealing to the onthide world by 
the splendour of their achievements, is not free 
from all classes of men, especially in the cities, 
who will not work, and without the excuse 
which the African has of an exhausting climate 
and a prolific and ever producing soil. A few 
days ago, I saw a number of men in the morn- 
houn«, sitting and lying about in the neighbour- 
hood of St. George's Hall in this city. I asked 
a policeman staiiding by, ''What are those 
''men doing here?" "Oh, they are resting," 
he replied. *• Kesting," I said, '* what have 
"they been doing?" "Just what they aro 
'* doing now," he answered with a smile. 
**llave they no work to do, then?" J 
enquired. "Those are men," he answered 
with an air of seriousness, " who, as a rule, will 
^* not work. Some of them are married men, who 
^* live on the labour of their wives, who take in 
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•* washing or do other work to support them.** 
" There are numbers of people in this country,** 
he went on to say, with increasing gravity, 
" who never did work and never will work'*. 
Human nature, then, it appears, is everywhere 
the same. You will find eveiywhere the 
incapable, the indolent, and the Inzy I ** The 
"dignity of labour** is, I am afraid, only an 
ornamental phrase, without meaning in the 
ears of undignified humanity ; and a very lai*go 
proportion of the human race are unfortunately 
undignified. Now, so far as the Afriain is 
concerned, any system that will convert that 
happy, careless, rich child of the tropics* sleep- 
ing (without even dreaming) his time away, 
into a wakeful, alert individual, anxious not 
only to supply his immediate necessities, but 
to improve his own personal surrondings, and 
to promote the general improvement of his 
country — I say, any system which will supply 
incentives to exertion and thrift, which will 
convert these paupers, as civilisation would call 
them, into producers for the mills of Lancashire, 
and consumers of the products of those mills, 
is deserving of the most consummate patrop 
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of the i)oIitical and commercia] agencies now 
interested in Africa. The enterprise of increas- 
an;; the cultivation of the soil is far more 
valunbh% beimuse more widespread and more 
pormanont iu its benefits, than that of digging 
gold from the earth. 

Time will not now allow nie to touch upon 
the other problems which contront European 
oiiterprise, and aflcct native conditions iu 
Africa, such as the liquor traflic, the sanitary 
question, the religious question, segregation, 
&C. I will only add one rcuiark. A few years 
ago, within the easy memory of some Iiere to- 
day, Kuropo was content to leave the fertile 
coasts of Africa to be tenanted only by a few 
scattered savages or wild animals. Now, the 
nations are eagerly .contending with each 
other for those neglected territories, and the 
comiietition that England will have yet to 
encounter is only in its infancy. 



WEST AFRICA BEFOIIE EUKOPE. 

I count myself fortunate in the opportunity 
of addressing you at this beginning of tlie 
third year of the existence of the African 
Society. I recognize the great honour con- 
ferred upon mo and u{K)n tlie race to wliich 
I belong by the position I am at this moment 
l)ermitu*d to occupy. I feel also the great 
rcsixmsibility. As a speaker to such an assem- 
bly as this, my position is a didicult one ; 
because, in the first place, it is inevitable that 
I should repeat what you Inive heard over and 
over again ; secondly, I may, from my stand- 
l>oinl, put forwai-d views that, at first sight, 
may appear to you odd, bizarre and inappro- 
priate. 

As to the repetition of the trite, I have this 
consolation that the same things do not always 
strike us in the same way. The special circum- 
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'Stances attending an occurrence or a state- 
ment may invest it with new new meanings to 
us or may suggest a different point of view. 
A great deal depends upon our mental attitude 
at the time of hearing or reading them how 
ideas will strike us. 

Miss Kingsley, in the letters which she did 
me the honour to write to me from time to 
time, insisted upon tlie value of repetition, 
especially of facts or ideas in connection with 
Africa, which, she used to say, owing to the 
rapid march of events on that continent were 
sure, however trite, to assume new ftirce by 
every repetitition, whether by one or by ditrerent 
persons. 

As to whatever unconventional views I may 
put forward to-day, I have the encouragement of 
a distinguished member of this Society, who has 
said : '*If the scientific friends of Africa can only 
f;et to know what Africa really thinks, they may 
defy the opinions of those who tell them what 
Africa ought to think." 

The subject which I am announced to discuss 
on this occasion is ** West Africa before 
Europe," not so much its geographical, political, 
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or commercial aspocts, as the monil and 
religious questions which a contemplation of 
that portion of the British empire suggests. 

The precise limits of West Africa ara not 
accunitely defined. When I studied geography 
many yi*ars ago, what was generally understooil 
as constituting West Africa was the whole of 
the line of the Western Portion of the Conti- 
nent within the tropics, commencing at Cape 
Hlanco and forming a wide sweep around the 
Gulf of Guinea to Angola, near the Southern 
extremity of the (?ongo, thus extending up. 
wards of 3,000 miles along the Atlantic with 
an average breadth of say, 500 miles. This 
country, I see, is now divided into West and 
South-west Africa, liut in this discussion, I 
will deal with West Africa as formerly under- 
stood. 

A great event marked the opening years of 
the nineteenth century, viz., the abolition by 
Great liritain of the trans-Atlantic slave trade. 
An equally great event, I coiisider, marks the 
opening of the twentieth century, viz., the or- 
ganisation of the Africim Society. The first 
affected the body of the African — that which 
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is seen and temporal ; this will affect the soul, 
which is unseen and eternal. 

The Anti-Slavery Societies of the past, in 
which I include the Abori};ines Protection 
Society, laboured to rid the body of material 
shackles, and glorious is the work they have 
achieved and are still achieving. The African 
Society may, I hope, be called a new Anti- 
Slavery Society with a higher and more delicatir 
and difficult work before it Tt is to nie and 
every thinking African the harbinger of a great 
future for Africa. It is like the song of the 
nightingale after the long and dreary winter of 
misconception on the part of the foreigner and 
of woes innumerable on the part of the native. 
It is as yet only on the threshold of the work 
to be done. It is as yet only learning the 
alphabet of the new philosophy or the new 
Faith which is to bring Africa within the intel- 
ligent and sympathetic grasp of the outside 
world. If it can only be instrumental in ex- 
ploding the fallacies which during the ages 
have hindered effective and beneficent results, 
it will have done a great work of which others 
in the future will reap the advantage. And 
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the time is ripe for its labours. " No century,'* 
it has been said, *' has seen so great a change 
in our intellectual apprehension of the world 
in which wo live, and the change is tlie result 
of the cumulative ^ products of scientific re- 
search/* In its wider apprehension of its work 
and its deeper recognition of its proper 
methods the England of to-day is very 
dilTerent frcmi the Kngland of two generations 
ago. 

It was imagined throughout the nineteenth 
century by many of the best friends of the 
African, even among those who were most 
strenuous in their eflbrts to deliver him from 
physiciil bondage, that he had in his native 
liome no social organisation of his own, that 
he was destitute of any religious ideas and 
entirely without any foundation of morality. 
Therefore, it was said, " IVe must supply this 
serious deficiency. Let us give him a religion 
to save his soul and a morality to save his 
body." But a deeper knowledge of the man 
and of his country — a scientific study of the 
subject — is showing that Africa did not need 

* Mr. A. J. Ibilfuur in K^Unbttrj^h IVivietc^ July, 1901. 
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this benevolent interference. The creeds 
formulated in Europe are not indispensable to 
Africa's spiritual development. No nation 
or race has a Jiionppoly of tbe channels which 
lead to the s^^^ of divine grace or spiritual 
knowledge. ''God sends his prophets unto 
every clime and every race of men with revela- 
tions fitted to their growth and shape of 
mind."^ But a greater than Lowell has said : 
*' The wind bloweth where it listeth and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth ; so is 
every one that is born of the spirit.^ The Ten 
Commandments and the Golden Kule are 
indispensable to the usefulness, happiness, and 
prosperity of Africans as of every race of men, 
and these are observed in every African com- 
munity untouched by European civilisation, 
and observed with a strictness and efiiciency 
not always found even in European commun- 
ities. The creeds of Europe were, as a rule, 
formulated by Councils called to consider 
religious questions and not always from any 
spiritual urgency but often from a political 

^ Jmiios RusKel Liiwi*U. 'John iii. f. 
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necessity of the times in which they occurred ; 
and the conclusions at which thoy arrived were 
the expression of public opinion formed under 
the actual conditions of Society. This is no 
reason why these conclusions and opinions 
should be authoritatively extended to other 
races or countries, especially when even in the 
countries in which thoy originated, hundreds 
of years a^o, many object to their perpetuation 
into the present time. Why should they be 
indiscriminately introduced into Africa as 
necessary to the salvation of the people, when 
wo have the conditions of salvation-- temporal 
and eternal, worldly and spiritual salvation — 
laid clown in simple and comprehensible terms 
by the Master Himself? ''All things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
you even so to them, for this is the law and 
tiio prophets.** '* If thou wilt enter into life, 
keep the conmiandments.'' *' What doth the 
Lord require of thee but to do justly and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy Gkid."? 
There is no fact in the modern history of 
Europe in its relation to Africa more promis- 
ir ~ i countries, and at the same time 
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more fraught with peril for the latter, than 
the ever increasing importance which the 
commercial and political interests of the two 
countries are assuming, viewed from the 
Imperial and Commercial standpoint of 
Europe. The great peril to Afnai lies in the 
ignorance of . Ai'rican cliaracter on the |>art of 
those who attempt to exploit the new field or 
assert responsibility for the government of the 
people. This ignonjice extended in the past 
not less to the people than to the resources of 
the country. Thanks to the magniticeut 
labours of the noble band of travellers, and 
explorers of whom our President is an illust- 
rious example, who, during the last 50 years, 
have practically grappled with the tiingled 
problem of West Africa, the Natural History 
and resources of the country are getting to be 
fairly understood and appreciated. 

But the man of the country is still an 
unapproachable mystery to the outside world. 
He is everywhere prima facie a stranger. 
Kowhere can he by any simulation of look, by 
any remote resemblance be lost in a foreign 
crowd. In Asia, Europe, and America, he is 
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at once '' spotted ** as a peculiar being — sui 
g€Mri$. 

** Fleecj locks and dark complexioii 
Cannot forfeit Nature's claim/ 

but the/ servo to kopelossly ditforentiate 
tbe possessors of those attributes from any 
otbcr class of human beings. This fact, per- 
haps not generally noticed in the ordinary 
intercourse of men and women, especially of 
£uroi>eans who have b^en abroad, is a matter 
of intenso curiosity to children and uiitravelled 
people of a met forei};n to the Africiiu. 
Nearly all intellis^cnt Afriams who have 
travelled in foreign lands have amusing 
experiences of this. Durin;; a visit to Black- 
pool many years ago, 1 went with some hospit- 
able friends to the Winter Garden where there 
were se%*eml wild animals on exhibition. I 
noticed that a nui*se having two children with 
hen conld ma keep her eyes from the spot 
where I stood, looking at first with a sort of 
suspicions, if not terrified curiosity. After 
a while she heard me speak to one of the 
gentlemen who were with me. Apparently 
surprised and reassuretl by this evidence of a 
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genuine humanity, she called to the children 
who were interested in examining a leopard, 
** Look, look there.i&4 black man and he speaks 
English." I^facautay tells us» in one of his 
delightful letters, that he once had an exper- 
ience of a similar kind, which he took as a 
compliment to his literary pre-eminence. To 
me the incident was an illustration of what I 
am now endeavouring to point out to you — 
the impression made by the colour of the 
Negro upon the unsophisticated of a foreign 
race. Bishop Heber says, however, that it is 
not the colour so much as the appearance — the 
look of the African, which prcMluces the 
peculiar feelings of the foreigner at the first 
sight of him. 

Scientific Europeans, who have any time to 
give to the subject at all, look upcm a being 
whose physical characteristics are so diiferent 
from their own as possessing also mental 
peculiarities which require special stutly. The 
unthinking European partly from superficial 
knowledge and partly from a profound belief not 
only in an absolute racial difference, but in his 
own absolute racial superiority, rushes to the 
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conclusion that this difference of external 
appearance implies not only u physical differ- 
ence, but an inferior mental or psychological 
Constitution, and that the man possessing it 
must by assiduous culture by the European be 
brought up to the level of his teacher. 

It is this y\ow of the caise, which, regarding 
it as pernicious in the extreme, Miss Kingsley 
so 8tron;*ly antagonised. With the character- 
istic temper of her family or //v7/^, as she used 
to call the Kingsleys, she determined to combat 
tiiis i*rror, and, guided by the scientific instinct, 
she wanted facts to stand upon. She saw that 
to make any effect ive or respectable fight for 
the man of Africa she must know him. She, 
therefore, despising all perils and heedless of 
all advice, went to Africa to study the man in 
his own home ; ami she chose to go where he 
had not been tampere<l with— hati n^t been 
subjected to the veneer of European manipula- 
tion, but where he was himself. No one who 
has not been amid those scenes can understand 
or even imagine the discomti»rts and inconven- 
iences of the enterprise undertaken by that 
intrepid lady on behalf of science and human- 
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ity. And it is as creditable to the African as 
it was generous in his talented visitor that she 
found him in his primitive state a bein^ as to 
whom she coukl entertain feelings of respect 
and with whom she could be on terms of 
friendship. 

But " that warm and noble heart/' as Mrs. 
J. R. Green has told us,^ " pur<;ed by severe 
training from every self-refjarding thought, 
went out to all human need. . • • From time 
to time her friends could nee, looking for a 
moment into the depths of that solitary and 
tragic soul, out of what deep experiences her 
patient charities had grown" Liko another 
woman of her type, though of a different race, 
she could have uttered that magnificent 
sentiment : 

** Huud i^nnrtt nmli, luiouris succurrcro diffco.*^ 

Mrs. Green in the same article says, ''A 
true knowledge of the native proves that the 

' Journal of the African Soeieiy^ Octobvr, 1901. 

' Not ignorant of nuflering myself I have loanied how i^ 
sympathise with the wrotched. Virgil jEMeid^ Book !• 630. \ 
An eminent member of the African Society, who did roe the 
honour to listen to this address, has reminded me that 
*'* Dido was a Carthaginian, and, therefore, an African.** 
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Negro has a mind-form of his own, which it is 
worse than useless to try and drag into what 
at l)cst must be a bad imitation of a wholly 
diflcrent thing — the European mind-Jorm. 
'J*he Olio thing necessary is, therefore, to study 
the Native mind without prejudice, and to 
help it4 dei'clopment along its own lines of 
thon^xht. Miss Kingsley determined to know, 
what it was to '' think black/* It was not to 
be learnccl in an arm chair at home. ** I have 
nttked my life,^ she says, *' for months at a time 
on this one chance of my being able to know 
the way ]H?ople were thinking round me, and 
of my being able to speak to them in a way 
that they would recognise as just, true, and 
logical." 

This is admirable. But to 'Hhink black," 
Cui bono ? '* What is the good of learning to 
* think black ? * " the generality of people might 
ubk. ** This is an impracticable dream. We 
do nut want to think black. We want to 
utilise black. We want to make the man who 
wears the shadowed livery of the burnished 
sun subservient to us. What logic could 
hs' "^at courageous but visionary per^ 
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son to desire a solution of that useless 
puzzle ? " 

The reply is, Miss Kingsley was a provi- 
dential instrument raised up in the course of 
human evolution to save Europe from inibruing 
her hands in her brother's blood. She dreaded, 
as Europe with further light will dread, the 
guilt of murdering native institutions, and thus 
if not actually destroying the people, impairing 
their power of effective co-oi>eration with their 
alien exploiters. Every nice, it is now being 
recognised, has a soul, and the soul of the race 
finds expression in its institutions, and to kill 
those institutitms is to kill the soul— a temblo 
homicide. ** Fear not them which kill the body 
but are not able to kill the houL" 

Europe had so long been taught to regunl 
the people who drink the water^i of the Niger, 
the Gambia, and the Congo, who dwell on the 
borders of the great Lakes and roam the 
plains of Nigena as hopelessly degraded, that 
it came as a surprise — to not a few an agree* 
able surprise— to learn that these people had 
institutions worthy of study, of respect and of 
preservation. 
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So far as West Africa is concerned, and as 
far as thinking Africans see things. Miss 
Kingsley was the greatest African missionary, 
or missionary to Africa produced in the 19th 
Century, and this because, as was said of her, 
by one who knew her well, ''she gained a 
knowledge of the native mind beyond any one 
in this century,** and she first undertook the 
arduous and tlmnkless task of battling single- 
handed against tiio conventional disparage- 
ment of African institutions. 

The African Society came into existence at 
u time when it was most urgently needed. 
Organised during a period of unprecedented 
political upheavals in connection with British 
interests in the Southern part of Africa, the 
attention of the British Nation was in a special 
manner turned to that Continent. The Society 
could hardly have come earlier. The nation 
was not previously prepared for it ; and bad it 
delayed much longer irreparable mischief might 
have been done. 

It was fdix oppoHniiitate uatim talis — happy 
in the time of its birth. It came when the 
accession to Downing Street of unaccustomed 
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energy and an ardent statesmanship had shaken 
to its foundation the Colonial policy of the 
past; when not only the decision of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1805 with i*cgartl 
to West Africa had been entirely discredited, 
and not only had the duty of exploiting the 
" undeveloped estates " of the Empire been 
clearly expounded and accepted^ but when the 
doctrine of expansion, the desirability of '' fresh 
fields and pastures new *' for Colonial activity 
had been forced upon the Government. 

The new Society appealed for recognition 
to Downing Street, nor did it appeal in vain. 
The Colonial Secretary, with his quick sagacity, 
gave prompt official welcome to the now organi- 
sation, recognising in its programme an element 
of helpfulness in the new departure being 
inaugurated ; and by his ready response recom- 
mending it to the confidence of the public at 
large, exciting an interest in it, and suggesting 
the possibility of its being rendered conducive 
not only to the instruction of the Government, 
but also to helping forward the mental and 
moral progress of thd Continent whose name it 
bears. 
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An eminent English divine and leader of 
religious thought in the Engh'sh 8peakin<; world, 
wrote to mo a few months ago as follows : — 

**I WM mo)«t Kla<l to join tho African Society and think it 
likely to be unefiil. At first, I ilroAclGcl, lest it should bo one 
more of thone uiiheppy orKanizition^ which seek to Anglicise 
the African end to rub duwn till at last they smooth into 
nonentitien nil race elements ; but I knew that was not Miss 
Kinpitley's «le»irie • • • • Enj^lam) cannot help— even when 
she declares tho contrary— ilosiriuK to mouM nations and 
Mcet after her fiwn {Kittcni. She will do it unconsciously, 
if n«it contciounly, but it ou^ht to lie possible to keep this 
Society within the principles it has laid down for itoolf." 

My elcMiuciit corrcsprndcnti in connecting 
himself with tlio African Society was largely 
influenced by the utterances made at the 
inaugural meeting (June 27th, 1001), tirst by 
the Presiilent, the Marquess of Kipon, and in 
the letters read and tho speeches of the dis- 
tinguished men who wrote and spoke on that 
niemorablo occasion. 

Tiiey described and emphasised the spirit by 
which tho founders of the Society were actuated. 
In the remarks of the noble Lord, ho not only 
strongly deprecated indiscriminate interference 
with native customs, but indicated a tentative 
or experimental or, I should probably say, a 
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scientific position. *' I am not quite sure/' is 
the phrase by which the noble President intro- 
duced his emphatic protest. This is a mental 
attitude becoming an earnest enquirer, anxious 
to know the truth. It is for those intimately 
acquainted with the subject, and especially as 
Miss Kingsley often suggested — fen* educated 
natives to remove th(! incertitude of foreign 
inquirers and strengthen them in their en- 
lightened faith. Now, if the African educated 
on European lines (and lam glatl to see several 
Africans in the audience), is unable or un- 
willing to teach the outside world something of 
the Institutions and inner feelings of his people; 
if for some reason or other, he can show nothing 
of his real self to those anxious to learn and to 
assist him ; if ho cannot make his friends feel 
the force of his racial character and sympathise 
with his racial aspiration, then it is evident 
that his education has been sadly defective^ 
that his training by aliens has done but little 
for him — that his teachers have surely missed 
their aim and wasted their time. Among the 
letters read at the inaugural meeting and pub- 
lished in its proceedings I have been struck 
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with the following paragraph in the letter of 
Bt Hon. H. H. Asquith :— 

**Th» old Mjing; *Ejt A/ricn §9mper atiquid novi' has to 
uii a iiioanin)( which couKl not have liocn droaiiit of by those 
who limt iittcretl it. The tituo mx^iiim how tu havo conio to 
or};anixa and co-ordinato in a ncicntific Mpirit tho overgrowing 
yicM of thii now ficM of knowlmlj^o. Tho Soci<ay ha^ already 
cnlintod anions itn ofTicem and niembem, adminiMtrntor^, econ- 
oniii>U, trudens atudcnU ; and it is hoped it may conio in time 
to lie n*gardcd as tho common meeting ground of nil who are 
inten*Mtc*«l in any of tho infinitely varying problems— physical^ 
ethical, S'lcinl — which Africa presents. It starts under the 
bc«t aufipiccs on what I hope will prove a useful and prospe* 
reus csriMT." 

When a hundreil years honce, the historian 
at tho first centennial anniversary of the African 
Society shall be looking for illustrations of tho 
truly scientiHc»philanthi\>pic and even prophetic 
spiiit of the founders of this Institution ho 
will quote the above among his aptest illustra* 
tions. 

When we consider the zeal and energy with 
which generous Europeans have for the last 
hundred years been trying to introduce religion 
into Africa, it is interesting to look back to 
ancient times and study the place which the 
Continent then occupied in the religious history 

J 
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of the world. It was for many ages the seat 
and centre of religious impulse — so regarded, 
it would appear, by the Almighty Himself, as 
we are taught in the Bible, and by the gods of 
Greece and Home, as taught by their Poets. 
The founders of the Hebrew religion, Abraliam, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses — received religious in- 
struction in Egypt. The gi*eatest of all the 
IVophets was in helpless infancy sheltered in 
Egypt. Great Kings and warriors went to 
Africa to learn the will of God at the Oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon. Alexander the Great did 
homage to it and made costly oflTerings at its 
shrine. We read of only one lioman states- 
man, Cato, who, far in advance of his time, 
resisted the common sentiment of devotion to 
that shrine. NVhen accompanied by Labienus, 
a lioman General, he approached the fane of 
Jupiter Ammon, and was requet^tcd by his 
companion to demand of the Oracle to answer 
certain questions as to political events at Kome, 
he demurred in terms which showed that he 
even at that time was acquainted with the 
truth which the world only now is beginning 
to recognise, that G^d is not contined to place 
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So far as Hpiritual matters nre concerned the 
only exotic or what ought to he called quad 
exotic re]i<;ious system which has ever exerted 
wide vpread influence in Africa is Islam, and 
it has nothing to fear from any efforts to up- 
mot it in that land. It possesses inherent 
elements of strength in its own code of morality ; 
and, in its general lineSi is far more suited 
to the African than any form of Christianity 
which has hoon presented for his acceptance. 
It will never succumb to the presentment 
of Ko«called Christian ethics. Indeed Islam is 
the fiirm that Christianity takes in Africa. 
Mn§. Green has told us that everything that 
gr>e.H inti> Africa turns black ; and Canon Scott 
Holland in a recent %*ery striking and remark- 
al)Ie speech on African Missions — a speech 
saturated with the spirit of the times — said, 
" All our white work will pass away" — that 
contains real prophecy, and the Canon goes on 
to say — "Then the work will pass to native 
Evangelists and priests as it passes through us 
into them, into these men carefully trained 
and dittPJplJMuil, f^MiHMhnw MiMMlH»l'MVt*l'A'Milliy- 
connected with the high hat and ' I)(*arly 
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devil " as it has been recently said, it was the 
first home of God. 

Now things have so changed that it is the 
opinion of some that God is everywhere 
except in Africa. But Africa's turn will he 
sure to come again. Europe exhausted and 
utterly materialised will again resort to the 
so^alled Dark Continent for simple faith in 
thejSupreme Being, and again will that grey- 
haired Mother of Civilization be a refuge for 
sejersjvho see and prophets who prophesy. 

And there was ample ground for the opinion 
of the Ancients. The Gods themselvcSi accord- 
ing to the then popular opinion, went to Africa 
to spend their holidays among ihoso whom the 
greatest of the Greek poets described as the 
** bhinieless Ethiopians,** considering them the 
fittest of mortals for divine association. Europo 
was never distinguished in the past for pious 
impulssror religious leadership. In the greatest 
tragedy ofTiuman history, Africa was repre- 
sented as associated with the Divine Sufferer 
— agoing down into the valley with Jesus. Asia 
betrayed the God-Man into the hands of 
Europe — ^gave Him up as a sheep to the 
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daughter. Europe slew Him and plundered 
His clothes after HU di-ath. The following 
are the iaipresnive words of the sacred narrative 
(John xix) : 

'' Then the soldiers (Koman soMiers) when 
they luul crucifittd Jesus, took His ;(armentSj 
and made four i>arls, to evcTy soldier a part, 
and also His co«it; now the coat was without 
seanii woven from the top throughout, they 
s;iid, therefore, anion^ themselves, let us not 
rend it but uist lots for it, whose it shall be ; 
that the Scripture nii^ht be fulfilled which 
saiith, They |iartt*d My raiment amouij; them 
and for My Vesture they did cast lots. These 
thin;;s therefore the (Uonian) soldiers did/' 

Now the racial descendants of these soldiers, 
who are soldiers yet — God's soldiers— the over- 
hirds and policemen of humanity, believe, 
apparently, with an inextinguishable faitli that 
they can carry this Jesus whom they slew into 
Afric4i. Kxperience, however, has shown that 
the enterprise* is a most ditiicult if not im* 
possible one. 

One important reason for this is, that it is^ 
nowadays, ditticult to say what Christianity is. 
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It seems to depend a good deal upon forms ; 
indeed, in some parts of Christendom various 
devices are invented to allure professing 
Christians to Church. And, then, rven among 
the most earnest adherents of the reh'gioil 
there exists considerable diversity of opinion ; 
and these divergent views are brought to 
Africa and insisted upon by the different sects. 
Who, then, is to tell the poor Africjin by which 
particular door he is to enter the precincts of 
Heaven ? 

It is now felt on all hands thnt the most 
effective way open to Europe and America of 
assisting in the true development of Africa 
and the African is on educational and industrial 
lines conducted '' in a scientific spirit.** And 
this is also the feeling of the best thinkers 
among non- European races. 

When m 1896, Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of 
China, visited New York, representatives of 
the various Missionary Societies openiting in 
China, called upon him and pi*esented an ad- 
dress of welcome. The address contained a 
beautiful, delicate and well deserved tribute to 
the Viceroy personiiUy and to the Chinese 
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Groverniiieiit for the projtection mid patronage 
accorded to the Missionaries belon^png to that 
country. 

The Viceroy in his courteous and statesman- 
like n^ply, emphasised the features of Mission 
work which l:avo been of most obvious help to 
his people. Ho hiid special stress upon the 
educational and material advantages conferred 
by the Missionaries. He sail I : 

** At mail in coropoi>e«l of poal, intaUect and body, I rightly 
appreciate that your eminont Doarda» in your arduous- and 
much a^tcctnod work in the fieUl of China, have neglected 
none of the three. I need not aay much about the firsti 
beint; an unknowable niyf tery, of which tren our great Con- 
fuciiM had no knowle<l>;e. At for intellect, you hare ttirted 
numcrtiut nlucational ettablinhmentt, which have served as 
the be»t iii«*ant to rnnblo our countrymen to acquire a fair 
knowl<Ml^c of the modem arts and acieiicea of the West. As 
for the iiinttfrial p-irt of our conttitutiony your Kocietiet have 
ttiirtcd h«>4i«ititljt and di»|ienAariet to tave not only the i^ou) 
but alM> the body of our couiit^'ymen, I have also to add 
that in time of famine in tome of the provinces you have 
done your boMt for the greatest number of sufTererSi to keep 
their bodies and touls together/ 

If Missionary Societies can be liberally 
supported to do the great work so freely 
and justly conimendeil hy the Viceroy they 
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i^ould confer inestimable benefits upon hack- 
ward and non-Christian races— helping them 
to a profitable and comfortable material basis 
for spiritual growth — fitting them to enjoy the 
promise of this life and of that which is to 
come, in a word, to save the soul, which Li 
Hung Chang described as that " unknowable 
mystery of which even the great Confucius had 
no knowledge." 

A recent American Church paper has com- 
plained that missionary offeringn are to a great 
extent the gifts of women and chihiren. It says : 

" In the wholo history of our Mii^ioiiury eiiterpriM! wo have 
failed to find a single great ofieriiig as an onnual contrihuiion. 
The brains and the money of the Chnrch have not lN*pn 
enlisted. We have men of fortune, who aro to-duy swaying 
the destinies of nations, and most of these men are on our bonrda 
and vestries, and in our conventioni*, national and diocemn, 
and they ought to he and can be reached. Tlipy b*iiM 
churches and parivh-houscii, nnivi*n*ities and librarieit, rail- 
ways and factories, and all thei^o are well and should 1ms 
multiplied ; but these men should bo nia«le to know that 
there is something better and holier, something richer in 
po?isibilities and |)erniaiicnt power tliun these things, noble aa 
they are, and that !s the enterprise which emleavoum to biing 
and bind together in the family of 0<id all nations, rncea ami 
peoples.'' ' 

' Quoted in CIturch Miinimwry ItUMigeHcnr^ May, 1U03. 
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Mr. Andrew Carnegie, as if in reply to this, 
has recently indicated the line, at least so far 
as Africa is concerned, on which those men of 
fortune — 'Hhe brains and the money of the 
Church " — prefer to work. 

The papers have recently announced the 
magnificent gift of £120,000 by Mr. Carnegie 
to the Trustees of the Tuskegee Institute, U.S., 
under a Negro Principal for the industrial 
training of Xcgro youth. 

The Tuskegee Institute is a noble monument 
of the perseverance and energy of its black 
fiuindcr. Xo educational work in America, 
either among whites or blacks, has given greater 
satisfaction or has attained so wide a reputa- 
tion, because it has demonstrated what the 
African can do for himself and for others. It 
has taught by precept and example how the 
ex*slavo may rise in intelligence, in material 
comforts and social position. Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, the Founder, himself coming ** up 
from slavery,'' has by his own talents, energy 
and thrift, reached a position unparalleled in 
the history of his race in the Western Hemi- 
^-^here. '^ ' tts appealed to Mr. Carnegie 
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with a force which has induced him to give 
before his own countrymen and the whole 
civilised world by his enlightened munificence, 
his practical sanction of the methods in vogue 
at Tuskegeo for the training of African youth. 

x\h far as lam aware, this is Mr. Carneijie's first 
gift to an alien race and is accepted by Africans 
everywhere as a compliment to their Fatherland. 

I am reminded of what it may not be inap* 
propriate to refer to here— a most interesting 
chapter bearing the curious title of '' The I'oetry 
of Wealth," in the volume of •• Stray Studies/' 
by John Richard Green, in which the eloquent 
historian foretold the advent at some future 
d'^V of a Poet Capitalist, who would revel in 
the opportunities for doing good, which his 
enormous wealth would supply. Mr Carnegie 
realises Mr. Green's prognostications. Perhaps 
the millionaire has read the stimulating pro- 
phecy of the historian. If he has not read it 
his attention should be called to it for the 
comfort and encouragement he might derive 
from its eloquent RUggestiveness and itsmarveU 
lOHfl e^iiifiiMMMPM wU)i MiM iMAgniftcuMt tfchDmen 
and speculations of Iii8 splendid philanthropy. 
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